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PREFACE 


WHEN ۲ printed three thousand copies of Collecting National 
Geographic Magazines in 1935, I was neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic about their disposal. It was a depression year and 
I had no idea how many people might be interested. Getting 
the material together for that little seventy-two-page book 
was a lot of fun and involved interesting research in the maga- 
zine itself, among original subscribers some of whom were 
still alive at that time, and in the files of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

During the past twenty years, there were times when I 
thought that I would like to issue another edition of that work, 
enlarged and revised to make it useful, not only to collectors, 
but toanyone who might have occasion to use the Geographic. 
Since then, I have been privileged to rneet and know and cor- 
respond with thousands of collectors who have the same in- 
terest. Meanwhile, much new information turned up and I 
decided to go ahead with a new book along these lines. What 
started as a personal hobby has developed into an avocation 
that becomes more interesting every year. 

While the present Collector's Guide to the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is greatly enlarged for the use of the true 
collector, an effort has been made to make the work useful for 
anyone who has an interest in consulting the magazine. The 
present work includes selective topical indexes on natural his- 
tory, geography and the regional “states series." For the first 
time anywhere, a new cumulative index to the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for the years 1888-1898 is presented. A 
complete critical index for all maps, arranged chronologically 
from 1888-1955 is also given. Other features should make the 
book useful to the student and traveler. 


PREFACE 


To my many friends who have been tolerant of my prob- 
ings inthis bibliographical cranny, my thanks. I am especially 
grateful to my wife, Jeanne, for her many helpful suggestions 
and for her help in preparing the manuscript. I wish to ac- 
knowledge, also, the kindness of the National Geographic 
Society in furnishing me with information which allowed me 
to make the book current through 1955. 


EDWIN C. BUXBAUM 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE UNIQUE MAGAZINE 


N all the world, there is no other magazine like the National 

Geographic Magazine. There are magazines which have 
bigger circulations, which have more ambitious formats and 
which cover a wider range of interest but no magazine has so 
made itself a part of the American home as the National 
Geographic Magazine. It is almost an American institution 
and there is hardly a doctor's or dentist's office where it can- 
not be found. It is consulted by millions of students in the 
schools and teachers over the world use it for reference. It is 
the only magazine that has achieved fame on the radio and 
as everyone who has listened to “One Man's Family” knows, 
it is the favorite recreation of “Father Barbour.” It is the most 
preserved magazine of any ever issued and more volumes of 
Geographics are bound than any other magazine. Its supple- 
mentary maps are spread over the walls of thousands of 
homes, and high school students for decades have used it as 
the source of “topics.” The lavish use of excellent color illus- 
trations has made it the most wanted magazine in the entire 
world. 

The National Geographic Magazine with its beautiful 
photographs, gorgeous color plates and interesting travel 
narratives is known to almost every literate person in the 
United States and to many to whom pictures are the sole 
means of instruction. With its immense appeal to the eye and 
mind, as well asto the insatiable yearning of all ofusto travel, 
16 has developed from a thin, little, unillustrated brochure of 
mainly scientific interest to a popular magazine of fine format 
that has over 2,000,000 subscribers. Assuming that at least 
five people read the magazine in every subscriber’s home, it 
has a reading public of at least 10,000,000 persons. And, the 
strange thing about these magazines is the fact that relatively 
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few of them reach the paper mills again. Most of them are 
stored away and kept. There are many reasons why this is so. 

First of all,the National Geographic Magazine is a veritable 
encyclopedia of travel, of foreign custom and dress, of strange 
and exotic people, manners and things different from the 
humdrum of our daily lives. It leads us into distant lands. In 
one issue we see the splendors of the Taj Mahal while another 
leads us to the Andes in South America. Picking up another 
copy, we may find ourselves confronted with color plates 
magnificently done of all the dogs of the world. Endless 
variety in every issue shows us objects and people that it 
would take years of travel to see. 

Itisarealreference work for the student. Children in school 
and young people in the universities use it as a diversion in 
idle moments of leisure or for serious study in natural history, 
commerce or geography. In its files are studies of the flora 
and fauna of the most distant places, records of the production 
of things like precious stones, oil, wool and many another 
practical object that has been in trade since Biblical times. 
And above all of this interesting story of travel one finds the 
romance of the far away place. To pick up an issue is to 
transport oneself into a land of far away, a place where one 
has dreamt to be, to see and to live. 

Small wonder then that the person who once reads the 
magazine puts it aside to keep it and to consultit again. Small 
wonder that once, perhaps, having missed or lost an issue, 
he hastens to find another copy, to complete his set. Having 
done this once, he is on the way to collecting. 

Collecting National Geographics is one of the most inter- 
esting of all hobbies. There is the interest of collecting some- 
thing worthwhile. There is not futility like that connected 
with collecting match box labels or petrified wood or one of 
the thousand and one objects that so many people lay aside 
like unthinking animals. Collecting these magazines is as 
rationalized a collecting mania as can be logically explained. 
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We cannot deny that to collect things is one of the character- 
istics of the human being. 

Once the reader has collected a year or two of these maga- 
zines, he decides to fill his set and tries to find the former year 
or so. These are easily acquired. He can pick them up here 
and there or perhaps a friend has them. Perhaps in a short 
time, he has gotten as far back as 1940. Having gone back 
this far, he may decide to put them into more permanent 
form and have them bound. It is a significant fact that more 
National Geographic Magazines have been bound by binders 
than any other magazine in the world! People preserve them! 
Having collected a few years, the eager collector investigates 
the magazine a little further. Perhaps, he goes to his local 
library and if they are fortunate enough to possess a complete 
set, he finds out that the set began as long ago as 1888. This 
gives him an idea of the scope of his collecting. Acquiring 
issues before 1925 becomes a little more difficult. He is 
troubled to find that certain issues are scarcer than others. 
The March 1919 issue is very hard to find and is seldom 
among the piles of yellow backed “Geographics” that he 
inspects at the local Salvation Army store. It is seldom there 
because it is a number beautifully filled with pictures of dogs 
that every one wants. And there are other issues which are 
similarly scarce. 

Going back to 1910, he finds that the magazine is different 
in format. The yellow and white front cover that is known 
almost all over the world as the National Geographic Maga- 
zine is no longer there. At this time, another cover of yellow 
paper was used. Still further back, the covers were red, and 
still further back of that, the covers were a light brown and 
the magazine was a thin little thing. Digging backwards, he 
discovers that the first six volumes of the magazine looked 
different again and that a familiar brick red cover marks 
these issues. Other peculiarities that make the collecting of 
National Geographics interesting appear. 
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Our enthusiastic collector of National Geographics finds 
out that every volume from I to VI had a different number 
of issues. There were no regular monthly issues. Instead, 
sometimes there were four, sometimes seven and sometimes 
five. He has to do a little research. By this time, he has ac- 
quired the true bibliographical nose of the book collector and 
the chase is on. 

There are other complications too. Our earnest hunter of 
Geographics finds out that some of the early National Geo- 
graphics were reprinted. Here is a bibliographical puzzle that 
must be unraveled. Which has he got? Reprint or original? 
And, does it make much difference? How shall he find out 
which is the original and which the reprint? There are ways! 
Perhaps you might imagine, that it does not make much dif- 
ference which it is, whether it is reprint or original, but the 
collector who has gone back so far has discovered by this 
time that the early issues command high prices. 

The values of National Geographics encompass a great 
range. Hundreds of them can be bought for a paltry nickel. 
Some of them might cost fifty dollars apiece! There are 
strange anomalies. In the year 1905 for instance, the first 
three issues: January, February and March are worth around 
fifteen dollars apiece. The rest of the year can be bought for 
one tenth that price. Why? In the years from 1900 to 1910, 
the year 1904 is the scarcest. Why? And so on. There are 
thousands of interesting facts about the magazine. | 

Supplements are one of the things that make the chase for 
National Geographics so interesting. Every now and then, the 
National Geographic Society which publishes the magazine 
has included splendid maps which were inserted in the special 
issues. These supplements, which were mainly large folding 
maps in the early issues, were often removed and copies with 
maps intact are of course scarcer than those without maps. 

As one goes further back in the collecting of the magazine, - 
it becomes harder and harder to find complete copies with 
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covers. Magazines are transient things. Many a copy has 
gone back into the paper mills as old paper if it hasn't gone 
into the furnace before! Naturally, those copies which have 
been preserved are those which have been bound. As is the 
custom in binding magazines, the covers are removed. Those 
magazines which have been preserved are usually those with- 
out individual covers and quite naturally, those issues with 
covers are the scarcer. Such variations in condition make a 
more interesting hunt for the collector. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of all of this collecting 
15 the fact that the acquiring of Geographics can almost be 
likened to an investment. It is true that the further back you 
collect these magazines, the harder they are to get and the 
more expensive they become. Complete sets are scarce and 
are valuable. How valuable they are you will be surprised to 
note. Their value is in four figures. Few libraries or institu- 
tions have a complete file of original copies. And money that 
1s invested in them is a good investment. Such purchases 
are safe because the number of sets that can be completed is 
limited. There was only a handful of subscribers to the maga- 
zine when it came out, 165 to be exact. This does not mean 
however, that there were only 165 copies of Volume I, Num- 
ber 1,as will later be shown. Nevertheless, the earlier numbers 
were limited in the size of the edition. Such restrictions assure 
the collector of a worthwhile collecting field. 

Yet, one of the pleasantest things about collecting these old 
magazines is that although the early issues command rela- 
tively high prices in the book markets, the wise collector can 
often pick them up for the proverbial song in strange places. 
There is always the very real thrill of finding a bona fide 
bargain. Who can resist it? 

With the circulation of this magazine around 2,000,000 
and increasing daily, you can see that there must be thou- 
sands of people who are collecting these issues. It is true, of 
course, that not all of them have the appetite for completing 
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their sets but thousands have sets going back to 1920, thou- 
sands have sets going back to 1910, and still others numbering 
many thousands have them to 1905. 

It is for that reason that many collectors of books and 
antiques like to collect the National Geographic Magazine. It 
not only has value in good United States dollars but it has 
intellectual and artistic interest. Your set of Geographics is 
something that you can always enjoy. Any volume that you 
pick off the shelves, anywhere, will give you a fund of delight- 
ful reading and visual enjoyment unexcelled by any other 
periodical. For this large body of collectors, the following 
chapters will explain the bibliographical intricacies, the 
changes in format and size, the descriptions of the rare num- 
bers and the reasons for their scarcity, the color plate numbers 
and their contents and the values of the different issues and 
complete sets. To enable the collector to preserve his copies in 
a manner that will not decrease their value, information is 
given about binding, and to keep an accurate record of the 
numerous issues, a special chart is inserted. 

Other chapters include topical indexes of natural history 
subjects, geographic topics and an index to the well known 
states series of issues. These are arranged for easy, fast refer- 
ence. In addition, there is an index to the oldest years of 1888- 
1898 which appears for the first time anywhere. In order to 
acquaint the collector of National Geographic Magazines 
with other people who collect these magazines, a chapter of 
reminiscences of my twenty-five years of dealing with this 
kind of collector has been added. And there is a complete 
section with complete descriptions of all supplemental maps 
issued by the Society from 1888 to 1955. For those who are 
interested in the investment angle, there is a chapter discuss- 
ing this important phase of collecting. 
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BOUT seventy years ago, Grover Cleveland was president 
A the United States. Washington, always brilliant scene 
of the nation's activities, was welcoming a new president. Life 
had not attained the swift pace which it has today. The clatter 
of horses' hoofs had not yet given way to the noise of the auto- 
mobile exhaust. Neither had the movies, television, the radio 
or electric light brought their multitudinous changes to an 
America which was soon to enter the years now characterized 
as the gay nineties. Life was a little more leisurely, a little 
more serious perhaps and more interesting to some. 

In 1888,a certain small group of men inthe nation's capital, 
practically all of them scientists or persons interested in geog- 
raphy, were invited to discuss the formation of a new society 
to be called “The National Geographic Society.” The object 
of this new society, which was one more in the many of the 
scientific atmosphere of Washington institutions, was in their 
own words, “the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge.” By-laws were written up as they are today and have 
been for thousands of other societies of all kinds. But this 
one was to be different. In sixty-seven years, it was to become 
the outstanding scientific organization in the world with 
approximately 2,150,000 members. 

The small group of long bearded and serious men who 
assembled at the first meeting on January 13, 1888 in the 
Assembly Hall of the Cosmos Club hardly could know the 
future growth of the Society which they were just starting. 
The first president, Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, assumed the 
rostrum and delivered the inaugural address. In this address, 
President Hubbard sounded the keynote of the Society and its 
activities which are still the same today. In his talk, he said, 
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“I possess only the same general interest in the subject of 
geography that should be felt by every educated man." And 
since that time, millions upon millions of people have read 
the magazine which recorded the activities of explorers and 
adventurersin every part of this earth. 

The new Society was young and poor. À membership of 
about two hundred consisted mostly of the scientists who now 
and then gave serious papers which were enthusiastically 
discussed by all those present. A curious division was made 
in the science of geography. There were five departments of 
geographic science. These were the “Geography of the Land, 
Geography of the Sea, Geography of the Air, Geography of 
Life and Geographic Art.” The geography of the land was 
to be discussed and read about for many years. The very first 
number discussed the great storm of March 11-14, 1888, and 
the terrible effects on the sea. The geography of life was to 
be described by expeditions sent out especially by the society 
itself. Geographic art was to be made known in wonderfully 
made maps and beautiful color plates showing all the living 
things of the earth. The geography of the air did not reach 
a high peak of activity until a stratosphere flight under the 
auspices of the Society was made. What the future of geo- 
graphic science holds will be described, without doubt by this 
Society. 

In order to preserve the records of all of these papers and 
lectures which were given from time to time in the Assembly 
Hall of the Cosmos Club or in Columbian University, it was 
decided to issue a magazine which was to contain memoirs, 
essays, notes, correspondence, reviews and other matters re- 
lating to geography. The Society itself was organized in 
January 1888, but it was not until October 1888 that the first 
slim little Volume 1, Number 1, of the National Geographic 
Magazine appeared. 

This first issue of the National Geographic Magazine does 
not have the same familiar dress in which it is known to mil- 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


lions today. There were quite a few differences. It is possible 
that few of the millions who eagerly read this magazine today 
would be interested in this rather coldly scientific, and per- 
haps, dry brochure. There were no photographs and few illus- 
trations of any kind. There were maps, however, and several 
of them. The magazine, an octavo about six by ten inches 
in size, was bound in characteristic paper covers of a terra 
cotta shade that cannot be mistaken. On the cover was the 
emblem of the Society. Some of the titles of the papers which 
were represented were, “Geographic Methods in Geologic 
Investigation,” “The Classification of Geographic Forms by 
Genesis," and others of a like studious nature. 

The magazine was sent free to all members of the Society 
and the dues were $5.00. A life membership could be ac- 
quired for $50.00. Those relatively few members who did 
take advantage of this offer got a rare bargain, provided 
that they lived long enough to enjoy their purchase. Of the 
original group of men who were present at that first meeting 
none is alive today. A careful check was kept of membership 
and in May 31,1895, six and one-half years after the Society 
started, the membership was 1,178. A unique chart was made 
of every member's history, and this is shown in Volume VI, 
Number 9, for October 31, 1895, consisting of pages 285-291. 

The members of the Society soon realized that while they 
themselves might be seriously interested in the statistical and 
scientific side of geography, there was another side of this 
science that appealed to every man. It was not long before this 
vicarious traveling done by millionstoday through the agency 
of the National Geographic Magazine was satisfied by popu- 
lar lectures. In 1891, large crowds thronged into the lecture 
hall of the National Museum to hear an address on “The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River.” Typical of all crowds, 
the attendance was large; 750 people attended. When the 
subject was “The Cartography and Observations of Bering’s 
First Voyage," there were only thirty-five scientists and geog- 
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raphers who attended. The popular lectures increased in at- 
tendance and popularity. Today, the lectures are given in the 
magazines to an audience of millions! 

The growth of the magazine was phenomenal. From a 
paltry 209 members in 1888, it rose to the astonishing number 
of 2,150,000 in the year 1954. The figures given below show 
the increase in members: 


1888 


209 1914 285,000 
1889 929 1999 750,000 
1890 392 1925 990,000 
1891 430 1999 1,300,000 
1892 693 1934 950,000 
1894 955 1940 1,100,000 
1895 1,178 1944 — 1,950,000 
1896 1,200 1947 1,600,000 
1899 1,400 1948 — 1,700,000 
1900 9,469 1949 1,850,000 
1905 10,000 1950 — 1,950,000 
1913 170,000 1959 2,000,000 


1954 2,150,000 


There were many reasons for this growth besides the in- 
born love of travel and foreign lands in every human being. 
The magazine itself took certain policies in regard to explora- 
tion that have been rewarded with increased interest and 
membership. Of these, that of Arctic exploration was one of 
the most interesting. The North Pole had not yet been discov- 
ered. Arctic exploration was a subject that was interesting to 
everyone. In May, 1895, in the seventh year of the Society, 
there is indicated that beginning of the association between 
the Arctic explorer Peary and the Geographic Society which 
was to be such a powerful influence in turning men's minds 
towards the new lands in the north and towards the PORRI 
and its magazine in particular. 

Peary had been in the Arctic for several years and in May, 
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1895, Mrs. Peary was undertaking a lecture with which to 
raise funds so that she could equip an expedition to bring 
her husband back from the Arctic regions instead of leaving 
him to “the rigors and troubles of another Arctic winter.” 
The Society took action and in a note in Volume VI, we find 
this statement: “Our board of managers, as a slight recogni- 
tion of interest in and approval of the plan, voted to appropri- 
ate a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of a lecture by Mrs. 
Peary and to give herthe grossreceipts and in thisway,thanks 
largely to her own energy and the interest of the public in 
her fascinating story of Arctic life, the Society was enabled, at 
comparatively small expense to add $400 to the fund—a result 
especially gratifying by reason of the fact that Lieutenant 
Peary is one of our own members. This incident furnishes in 
itself a good example of the practical effectiveness of our 
organization in aiding actual geographic research as well as 
increasing and diffusing geographic knowledge." 

By this action, the Society not only started to record history 
butto make it. The association with Peary continued for many 
years, adding prestige and interest to the Society and making 
a brilliant success of the magazine up to the time of Peary’s 
discovery of the pole in 1909 and his articles in the magazine. 
No other incident in the history of the magazine has the con- 
tinued and persistent interest that this association between 
the Society and Peary contains. 

In the year 1899, an event occurred which was to shape 
the whole future history of the National Geographic Society 
and Magazine. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone and president of the National Geographic Society, 
was looking around for a young man to take over the duties 
.and work of secretary of the young Society. He wrote to his 
friend, Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor, professor of European history 
at Amherst College inquiring whether one of Dr. Grosvenor's 
sons might be interested in this position. Gilbert Grosvenor 
accepted the position which paid one hundred dollars per 
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month and the first issue he edited was April 1899, Dr. Gros- 
venor has related often how he carried the entire edition of 
this issue on his back to the post office. Since that time until 
his retirement on May 5, 1954, he has been the editor of this 
famous magazine. It was his idea to make a “popular” maga- 
zine out of a magazine of limited, narrow interest and it was 
this policy that enabled the Society to expand from about a 
thousand members to over 2,000,000 members. In addition 
to this, this policy enabled the Society to finance almost a 
hundred large scientific expeditions that otherwise could not 
have been undertaken. Today's National Geographic Maga- 
zine testifies to his early insight. 

Not all was smooth sailing, however, in the early years. 
It is said that in the years around 1899, the magazine and the 
Society were “in the red” and that things were in such a state 
that the editor without help of any kind addressed the en- 
velope wrappers of the magazine himself, a procedure which 
today seems quite ridiculous when we consider the immense 
plant of Judd & Detweiler that prints the magazine and the 
fine offices of the Society itself. The years around 1898, how- 
ever, also helped to bring the magazine to the public eye. The 
Spanish-American War and the new possessions which our 
country acquired were lively topics of interest and discussion 
everywhere. The Philippines, the island of Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and other Latin-American countries and customs were sub- 
jects that everyone wanted to know about. The magazine 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

In the year 1896, there began that photographic illustra- 
tion of the articles which has continued with undiminished 
activity ever since. At first, the photographs reproduced were 
pure records which were not the best of illustrations. Their 
number and quality increased gradually. More and more 
were used, until at the present time the magazine owes much 
of its appeal to the numerous and beautiful photographs which 
it contains, usually much greater in quantity than the actual 
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text. In the later years, color reproductions were made and 
wonderful series of colored plates were introduced. Certain 
special issues were illustrated with color plates of natural 
history subjects. The subjects which were reproduced in these 
color plate monographs covered flora and fauna as well as 
subjects such as flags and military insignia. We can be sure 
that there will be more and more of these colored illustrations 
reproduced by the latest and best means possible. The Society 
today has several million photographs classified under one 
hundred thousand different subjects available for publication 
or lectures. This is the largest collection of its kind in the 
world. Pictures which have achieved the greatest popularity 
are not always those that have been the most scientific or even 
"geographic" by any means. 

The most popular pictures have been those which have 
portrayed people of foreign lands doing the usual things 
which every human being does. For instance, it is said that 
one of the most popular pictures which was ever reproduced 
by the magazine was that of a Mussulman praying at sunset 
beside a camel on desert sands. The choice of pictures to illus- 
trate the magazine is made carefully. In order to be accepted, 
a picture must not only be geographically interesting but it 
must show facts. Besides showing facts, it must be pictorially 
presentable. If you will watch the type of picture which is 
used you will invariably notice that while the picture tells a 
story, it also tells it beautifully. To this care in choosing illus- 
trations can be attributed a good share of the beauty of the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

As the magazine became larger in size and membership, the 
mechanical and physical needs of the National Geographic 

Society caused it to outgrow its quarters. And, on April 26, 
1902, the cornerstone of the new Hubbard Memorial Building 
was laid. In the presence of members of the Hubbard, Bell 
and Grosvenor families, the building was started. Into the 
cornerstone itself were deposited some issues of the National 
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Geographic Magazine, some coins, and a document with 
numerous signatures including that of “Melville Bell Gros- 
venor (X) his mark.” In 1904, the new home of the Society 
was ready for occupancy and these quarters were used until 
they too became too small for the continued growth and ex- 
pansion of the largest scientific society in the world. In 1913, 
it was decided to add new office quarters to the Hubbard 
Memorial Building and in April 1914, these are described in 
the National Geographic Magazine. A fine new building was 
built in connection with the original building which is still 
used today. 

It was also in the year 1904 that Dr. W. J. McGee was 
elected president of the Society. In the year 1906, one of the 
first of the numerous colored plates which were to play so 
important a part in the magazine in the future appeared. The 
interest which the world took in the Society can be gauged 
by the fact that in the year 1906, President Taft himself 
addressed the Society at its annual dinner. In the following 
year, ex-President Roosevelt presented the Hubbard Memorial 
medal to Robert E. Peary. To the same intrepid explorer were 
to come numerous other honors in the year 1909 when he 
discovered the North Pole. 

The discovery of the North Pole by Robert E. Peary gave a 
decided impetus to the study of geography and the now fast 
growing National Geographic Society and Magazine grew 
still larger. The discovery of the North Pole by a member of 
the National Geographic Society was cause for celebration 
by the magazine and in the October 1909 issue of the maga- 
zine, there are communications by both Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
and Commander Robert E. Peary on the discovery of the 
North Pole. The celebrated controversy over the discovery of 
the North Pole was to rage many years after the Society's 
recognition of Peary's claims which were marked by the rec- 
ords of the honors bestowed upon Peary at the annual dinner 
of the Society in 1910. These were published in the January 
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1910 issue of the magazine. Interest in Arctic exploration con- 
tinued with undiminished fervor and the magazine continued 
to feature articles about both northern and southern polar 
expeditions. 

As the years crept forward to the fatal year of 1914, articles 
featuring President Roosevelt's African explorations and his 
big game adventures fascinated many a reader of the maga- 
zine. Articles on all parts of the world continued to hold the 
attention of thousands of new members of the Society. 

With the coming of the war, there was an intense renewed 
interest in the European countries which was reflected in the 
articles in the National Geographic Magazine of that time. 
New and splendid maps of the conflict going on appeared 
from time to time and were eagerly studied by the thousands 
of subscribers who received them. It was also in the year 1914 
that the magazine started to issue two volumes of six issues 
per year instead of issuing twelve numbers per year in one 
volume as had been done up to that date. The magazine was 
to grow thicker in volume and contents and the change was 
necessitated for easier handling of the issues of the magazine. 

From about 1910 on, the magazine was to issue a series of 
color prints which were entirely new in the periodical field. 
These color plates which were series of pictures in full color 
on all forms of nature really started with the July 1911 issue 
which was concerned with reptiles by the well known author- 
ity, Dr. Ditmars. Following this number, there were num- 
bers with hundreds of illustrations in full color on American 
Wild Flowers, American Game Birds, American Mammals, 
the famous dog number of March 1919, numbers on grasses, 
goldfish, pigeons and even on cows. Besides the natural his- 
tory numbers, there were other articles which stressed the 
“national” side of the National Geographic Society's interests. 

Articles and numbers appeared on the state flowers, on 
flags of our country and those of foreign nations, and on mili- 
tary insignia such asmedalsand stripes. Later issues contained 
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interesting articles on the various states and sections of the 
country and also on individual cities. Throughout the whole 
history of the Society, the governing officers never failed to 
remember the original aims of the Society among which was 
theonethatthe Society wasto be a “National” society. 

Looking back over the years of the National Geographic 
Society's relatively short history of almost sixty-seven years, 
one realizes that these years are almost remarkable ones 
in their coincidental relationship with the growth of the 
National Geographic Magazine and the growth of the inter- 
national and national viewpoint. We realize the widening of 
the borders of the world, the new frontiers of polar expansion, 
the new acquisitions of the United States resulting from the 
war with Spain, the renewed interest in Central and South 
America with the building of the Panama Canal, the expan- 
sion on the West Coast and finally the World Wars. Combined 
with this, we havethe pictorialrepresentation in photographs 
of the highest quality bringing to the eye what every person 
was reading about in the daily press. The addition of color 
photographs of remarkable beauty heightened this apprecia- 
tion of good pictorial photography of national and inter- 
national events. 

With the coming of World War II, a magnificent parade of 
maps was issued that covered the world. New maps of Asia 
including maps of China and Japan were issued that vvere to 
be masterpieces of the cartographer's art. New and revised 
articles of thecountries involved appeared and the color repro- 
ductions improved astechnological developments made better 
reproduction possible. Today a very large share of the color 
reproductions are made from pictures taken on Eastman 
Kodachrome film. À wonderful series of reproductions of 
paintings made by H. M. Herget for illustrating ancient life 
in Egypt, Greece, Rome and Mesopotamia were issued from 
1944 to 1951 and are now available in book form. Further 
colorful issues with military insignia were issued and the nat- 
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ural history interest was not diminished in the magazine. 
Other articles on birds and wildlife of all kinds continue to be 
issued. The colorful issues on sea shells issued in July 1949 is in 
great demand. In the field of the arts, there are a number of 
hine issues including full page colorreproductions of the paint- 
ings in the National Gallery and other famous exhibits. The 
states series of issues in which a single state is thoroughly 
covered continues today and is constantly being brought up 
to date. Important international events such as the corona- 
tion in 1953 of Queen Elizabeth are thoroughly covered while 
the scaling of Mt. Everest was related by Hilary himself. 

On May 5, 1954, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president and edi- 
tor of the National Geographic Society, retired. As the editor 
of the National Geographic Magazine for fifty-five years and 
the president of the National Geographic Society since 1920, 
he had molded the magazine from a slim monthly brochure 
into a magazine that is unique in the world today. Although 
he is too modest to say so, this enormously successful maga- 
zine and Society are his creation alone. Dr. Grosvenor con- 
tinues in the service of the National Geographic Society as 
chairman of the board. He is succeeded as editor by his life- 
long friend and associate, Dr. John Oliver La Gorce who has 
been associated with him and the Society for half a century. 

Theremarkable growth of the National Geographic Society 
and Magazine were only possible because of a clairvoyant 
insight on the part of the editors and presidents of the Society 
in the interest of the average man in foreign events and their 
pictured representation. The growth of the magazine from a 
paltry 165 members to a circulation of over 2,000,000 mem- 
bers has its basis in this insight. We may be sure that in the 
future, the magazine will continue to feature things of geo- 
graphic and national importance and that it will enable the 
readerto carry himself to foreign landsand enjoy the romance 
of travel and the sport of adventure in strange and distant 
places. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND FORMATS 
1888-1956 


HE familiar yellow and white cover of the National Geo- 
‘tae Magazine is only one of six different formats in 
which the magazine was issued during its early years from 
1888 to the present time. Not only has the cover been changed 
six times but the size of the magazine has also varied within 
narrow limits. However, the magazine has at all times been 
of octavo size. 

The six formats of the National Geographic Magazine and 


the time during which they were issued in each format are 
listed below: 


Format 1. Volumes I-VI 1888-1895 
Format 2. Volumes VII-X 1896-1899 
Format 3. Volume XI 1900 

Format 4. Volumes XII-XIV 1901-1903 
Format 5. Volumes XV-XX 1904-1909 


Format 6. Volumes XXI-present 1910-1956 
Each of these formats will now be described in detail. 


FORMAT 1 


The size of this format is octavo, 6 x 9% inches in size. The 
magazine is covered in wrappers or paper covers as more 
frequently described. The paper of the covers is a laid paper 
of good quality with the lines running vertically. The color 
of the paper is best described as terra cotta which is a reddish 
brown shade. Title pages are usually absent, the imprint on 
the cover taking the place of the title. In some of the later 
issues however, title pages are supplied which were meant to 
be bound in the first number of the complete volume. Some 
of the first six volumes bear the date on the top of the front 
cover but the first volume does not carry this information. 
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The shade of the cover paper in Volumes II-VI varies from 
that in Volume I, and is a little brighter and yellower orange. 

The collation of the first number of Volume I, published 
October 1888, is as follows: 


Cover: Vol. L, No. 1./ The/ NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC/ 
MAGAZINE./ (seal of the Society)/ Published by the/ NA- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY./ WASHINGTON, D. C./ 
(The whole enclosed in a double ruled box)/ Price 50 Cents./ 
(verso, at bottom)/ Press of Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 
New Haven, Conn./ (verso also contains table of contents) 


Paces: Blank page, 1-11, plus 3-98, blank page, pages i-ii, An- 
nouncement, pages 3-98 text. Consists of pages 3-10, Introduc- 
tory Address; pages 11-26, Geographic Methods in Geologic 
Investigation; pages 27-36, The Classification of Geographic 
Forms by Genesis; pages 37-58, The Great Storm of March 
11-14, 1888; (Inserts: six weather charts, 10 x 9% inches); 
pages 59-77, The Survey of the Coast; pages 78-86, The Sur- 
vey and Map of Massachusetts; pages 87-88, Proceedings of 
the National Geographic Society; page 89, Certificate of In- 
corporation of the National Geographic Society; pages 90-92, 
By-Laws; page 93, Officers; pages 94-98, Members of the 
Society; blank page. 


The covers of all six volumes are similar to the cover of 
Volume I, Number 1. The size is exactly the same and except 
for the addition of the pages and date at the top of the cover, 
there is no difference between issues of the first six volumes. 


FORMAT 2. 1896-1899. Volumes VII-X 

As the beginning of the year marked the changing over to a 
monthly form of the magazine, the format was changed. The 
size of the magazine remained the same, an octavo of 6 x 9% 
inches. The paper was changed to a smooth cover paper of 
ivory tint. On this, the cover is printed in red ink, on a 
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faintly outlined projection of the western hemisphere. Near 
the top is given the volume number and issue number as usual 
but in addition, the month and year are given. A new seal 
is used on the cover of this format and the editors are also 
listed on the cover. In addition, the table of contents is placed 
on the cover instead of being placed inside the cover. The 
agents of the magazine are also listed and the price and sub- 
scription per year are noted. On the reverse of the cover, 
thereisa list of the officers of the National Geographic Society. 
It will also be noted that the year 1896 marked the beginning 
of the policy of carrying advertisements. Another change 
which started with this format is the use of photographs. 


FORMAT 3. 1900. Volume XI 


This Format is very similar to that of the previous one except 
that the cover is printed in black ink and that the seal of the 
Society has been omitted from the cover. The color of the 
paper cover is a light yellow ivory tint which has usually 
become a tan shade because of the wear of time and dirt. This 
slight changein format existed for one year only. 


FORMAT 4. 1901-1903. Volumes XII-XIV 


In the year 1901, the National Geographic Magazine was 
printed by McClure, Phillips & Co., of New York for the 
National Geographic Society and was issued in quite a differ- 
ent format. The cover is printed in black ink on a red cover 
paper which usually has faded quite a bit in the copies which 
have been preserved. The design of the cover is quite dif- 
ferent as can be seen from the illustration. The table of con- 
tents is also placed on the front cover. The magazine has also 


been made slightly wider by enlarging the size to 7 x 10 
inches. 


FORMAT 5. 1904-1909. Volumes XV-XX 


In the year 1904, the printing of the magazine was again 
entrusted to the firm of Judd & Detweiler who print the 
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magazine today and have printed it continuously from the 
year 1904. The larger format of the McClure, Phillips print- 
ing is preserved but the cover design is again changed. (See 
illustration). The design is imprinted in brown ink upon a 
bright yellow cover stock. The table of contents is printed on 
the cover as usual. 


FORMAT 6. 1910-Present. Volumes XXI on 

From 1910 onwards, the cover of the National Geographic 
Magazine is the same as we know it today with minor 
changes. The earlier issues of this format which began with 
February 1910, are printed on a yellowish paper in which 
the center background is of a light yellow color while the 
later issues have a center background of pure white. Other 
changes have been made in the border which carries a design 
of acorns. This was changed to a little different design. In 
general however, the format has been the same since 1910 
and still carries the table of contents on the cover. 

Although there are some slight variations in size of the 
magazine throughout the six different formats, they are not 
large enough to interfere with uniform binding. The first 
three formats are exactly similar in size and the last three 
are also the same size. That makes only two different sizes 
varying by a maximum of one inch either way which is 
negligible. 

While the format of the issues in Volumes Ito VI 16 uniform, 
the number of issues per volume was very irregular. At first, 
it was the intention of the National Geographic Society to 
bring out the magazine in quarterly form, or at least to issue 
four brochures per year. During the first two years, four issues 
were printed but it was soon realized that the quarterly form 
of publication was iniperfectly suited to the needs of the 
Society as most of the active work of the Society was done in 
the winter and consequently, the amount of material on hand 
for publication was unequally distributed over the year. It 
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must be remembered that the members of the Society during 
the early years were scientists who had many duties besides 
that of taking care of the young Society's business. Many of 
them would be away on explorations or on other business and 
only had time now and then to take part in the publication of 
the Society's magazine. 

Consequently, at the end of the second year, it was decided 
to discontinue thequarterly form and to publish the brochures 
as they were ready for publication. Naturally, this led to a 
different number of brochures being published from year to 
year. The first year which encompassed the first four quar- 
terly issues consists of only four numbers. This is Volume I. 
The second volume consisted of five numbers which included 
the four quarterly numbers of the second year plus an addi- 
tional brochure, making five numbers to Volume II. Volume 
III had five numbers also, while Volume IV had seven num- 
bers. Volume V had six numbers while Volume VI had nine 
numbers. At the same time, each volume usually ran over 
into another year and in that way, the publication of the first 
six volumes continued from 1888 to 1895. The last number in 
most of the first six volumes consisted of Society business such 
as lists of membership, statements of accounts, By-Laws and 
similar materials. A complete short and handy list of the issues 


of the first six volumes is given here to aid the collector in 
obtaining correct information. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, VOLUMES I-VI 
VoLumez I, 1888, 4 numbers, 337 pages, 16 plates, and 26 figures. 

No. 1: pp. 1-98, 1-11, 6 plates. October, 1888. 

No. 2: pp. 99-182, 1 plate. April, 1889. 

No. 3: pp. 183-276, 2 plates and 26 figures. July, 1889. 

No. 4: pp. 277-335, 7 plates. October, 1889. 
Voume IL, 1890: 5 numbers, 347 pages, 9 plates, and 11 figures. 

No. 1: pp. 1-80. April, 1890. 

No. 2: pp. 81-170, 1 plate and 7 figures. May, 1890. 

No. 3: pp. 171-230, 6 plates and 4 figures. July, 1890. 
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No. 4: pp. 231-286, 2 plates. August, 1890. 
No. 5: pp. 287-339, 1-viii. April, 1891. 


VoLumeE III, 1891: 5 numbers, 296 pages, 21 plates, and 8 figures. 


No. 1: 
No. 2: pp. 31-40, April 30, 1891. 

No. 3: pp. 41-52, May 1, 1891. 

No. 4: pp. 53-204 (with 8 figures), plates 2-20, May 29, 1891. 

No. 5: Magazine brochure, pp. 205-261, i-xxxv, plate 21, February 19, 


pp. 1-30, plate 1, March 28, 1891. 


1892. 


VoLume IV, 1892: 7 numbers, 237 pages, 20 plates, and 5 figures. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


NODA BWW د‎ 


: pp. 1-18, March 26, 1892. 

: pp. 19-84 (with 5 figures), plates 1-16, March 21, 1892. 
: pp. 85-100, March 18, 1892. 

: pp. 101-116, plate 17, March 31, 1892. 

: pp. 117-162, plates 18-20, May 15, 1892. 

: Magazine brochure, pp. 163-208, February 8, 1893. 

: Administrative brochure, pp. 209-213, i-xxiv, February 20, - 


1893. 


VoLuME V, 1893: 6 numbers, 331 pages, 21 plates, and 5 figures. 


No. 1: pp. 1-20 (with 2 figures), plates 1-5, April 7, 1893. 

No. 2: pp. 21-44, plates 6-19, March 20, 1893. 

No. 3: pp. 45-58, plate 20, April 29, 1893. 

No. 4: Magazine brochure, pp. 59-96 (with 3 figures), plate 21, July 

10, 1893. 

No. 5: pp. 97-256, January 31, 1894. 

No. 6: Administrative brochure, pp. 257-263, 1-1xv111, May 5, 1894. 
VoLume VI, 1894 and to May 31, 1895: 9 numbers, 291 pages, 15 plates 
and 11 figures. 

No. 1: pp. 1-22, February 17, 1894. 


No. 2 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. No. 
No. 
No. 


ND Nh O0 


: pp. 23-34 (with 3 figures), plates 1-3, March 17, 1894. 

: pp. 35-62, April 25, 1894. 

: pp. 63-126 (with 3 figures), plates 4-6, May 23, 1894. 

: pp. 127-148 (with 1 figure), plates 7 and 8, June 22, 4, 

: pp. 149-178 (with 1 figure), plate 9, November 1, 1894. 

: Magazine brochure, pp. 179-238 (with 3 figures), plates 10-14, 


December 29, 1894. 


: pp. 239-284, April 20, 1895. 
: Administrative brochure, pp. Jxxxiü, pp. 285-291, plate 15, 


October 31, 1895. 
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The list of old issues as given in the foregoing table is cor- 
rect but there is one confusing misprint on one of the old 
issues that should be called to your attention. This is con- 
cerned with Volume V, Number 4. Pages 59-96. On all copies 
of this issue which have been seen, and probably on all copies 


which were printed, it appears as follows on the upper left 
hand corner of the cover: 


“Vol. IV, pp. 59-96 July 10, 1893.” 


This is a mistake of course and would lead the casual observor 
to put this issue with the issues of Volume IV when it is actu- 


ally Volume V. On the first page of the text, the correct dating 
is given as follows: 


“Vol. V, pp. 59-96. P1.21. ^ July 10, 1893.” 


I have never seen a single cover that carries the correct num- 
bering and I doubt whether this was ever corrected on the 
cover. ` 

In the year 1895, these scarce issues listed in the table were 
already in short supply. We are fortunate enough to have a 
complete accounting in October 31, 1895 of the number re- 
maining of these issues in the first six volumes. From an 
inspection of these figures, it can be seen that already in that 
early year many issues were unavailable. Those that re- 
mained were soon dispersed in the succeeding years. 

Volume VI, Number 9, contains a complete list of issues 
in the first six volumes, October 31, 1895. The following table 
shows the number of copies of the first six volume editions 
available at that date. 


VoLuME I Vorume I VoLume III 
No. 1 171 No. 1 6 No. 1 193 
No. 2 — No. 2 — No. 2 176 
No. 3 116 No. 3 — |». No. 3 169 
No. 4 — No. 4 19 No. 4 181 
No. 5 3 No. 5 197 
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VoLuME IV VOLUME V VOLUME VI 

No. 1 — No. 1 94 No. 1 — 
No. 9 — No. 9 97 No. 9 — 
No. 3 — No. 3 37 No. 3 — 
No. 4 — No. 4 58 No. 4 — 
No. 5 — No. 5 112 No. 5 — 
No. 6 — No. 6 185 No. 6 — 
No. 7 — No. 7 — 

No. 8 280 

No. 9 500 


The year 1896 marked the beginning of the issuance of the 
National Geographic Magazine in monthly format in which 
form it has continued until the present date. There have been 
only two exceptions to this rule and they have been the com- 
bined July-August issue of 1897 and November-December of 
1917 which were sent out as one issue. From 1896 until 1913, 
with the exception noted, there were twelve issues per year 
and one volume number consisted of twelve monthly issues. 
With the beginning of 1914, two volumes were issued per 
year, each volume consisting of six issues. The first volume 
of each year consisted of the January to June numbers and the 
second volume of the year of July to December numbers. This 
system has also continued until the present time. The correla- 
tion between years and volume numbers (which were always 
printed in Roman numerals) is given on the record chart at 
the end of this book. Tables of contents and indexes for each 
individual year were supplied by the Society to subscribers 
and are necessary for the collector to make the information 
in the magazine easily available. 

A small change in format was made recently when the 
page number was added to the title of the article given on the 
cover of the magazine. This enables one to instantly refer to 
the article and was a much needed convenience. 

Outside of the semi-annual indexes, there 1s the cumulative 
index which covers the years 1899 to 1955. This index not 
only lists all subjects and issues covered between these years 
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but also lists the maps and supplements in these volumes. The 
arrangement is alphabetical, however, and is not the best 
arrangement for the collector. In order to remedy thislacuna, 
a complete chronological index of all supplementary maps 
has been given. This covers all map supplements but does not 
cover some of the mural reproductions and other artistic sup- 
plements which were issued in later years. These appear in 
the chapter on ““Pictorial Supplements." 

Besides the issuance of the supplements with the National 
Geographic Magazine, certain of the issues were devoted to 
one subject so that they have become known as “special num- 
bers” to collectors who prize them above others which con- 
sequently has increased their value. Other reasons for their 
scarcity are given elsewhere. These special numbers were 
usually finely illustrated with many color plates and often 
were devoted to botanical or zoological subjects. Still others 
were devoted to military insignia and some to the description 
of definite cities or states. A list of these special numbers of 
the magazine is also given. 

To the collector, the main interest of the magazine lies in 
the collecting of a complete set of the issues of the magazine 
itself. However, the Society has other services of interest and 
value which might be interesting to the collector. With the 
beginning of World War I and the new widespread interest in 
European affairs which has continued to the present day, the 
National Geographic Society has issued "geographic news 
bulletins" which at first consisted of articles of five hundred 
to one thousand words about the geography of lands and 
peoples which were of topical interest. These bulletins were 
sent to most daily newspapers and furnished an accurate 
source of geographical material for the daily press. 

Besides these publications, the society has also had many 
other activities which will be described elsewhere. Among 
these were included the helping of meritorious explorations 
like those of Peary, the new and wonderful exploratory dis- 
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coveries made after the explosion of Mt. Katmai in Alaska 
and the financial aid given to the government in the purchase 
of the Sequoia park in California. The Society has financed 
several stratosphere flights. Thus, the original plan of 1888 
to study the “geography of the air” is being consummated in 
amanner entirely unexpected at the time. Other activities are 
described elsewhere in this book. 
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REPRINTS 


HEN the founders of the National Geographic Society 

decided to issue the National Geographic Magazine, 
they decided that they would not copyright it. A statement in 
one of the early issues reads, “The Magazine is not copy- 
righted, and articles may be reprinted freely; a record of such 
reprints, so far as known, is kept.” Although the magazine 
was copyrighted in later years and is copyrighted today, 1t 
was not in the early years. As the membership of the Society 
in the first six years was less than one thousand members, it 
might be assumed that some of the early issues have been 
reprinted for those who wish to complete their sets. This 1s 
true only to a very limited extent but the differences between 
the originals and the reprints are interesting to collectors. 

In Volume II of the magazine, there is a paragraph which 
says that the regular edition of the magazine was 750 copies 
for the members of the Society and twenty-five copies for the 
authors. However, the author was given the privilege of order- 
ing any additional number of copies which were to be issued 
as brochures uniform with the editions of the magazine itself. 
À. glance at the valuable bibliography of the first six volumes 
given in Number 9 of Volume VI of October 31, 1895, will 
show that in Volume II of the magazine the number of authors 
per issue varied between two and five. If the membership was 
399, as we know from the magazine itself, and if four authors 
were given 25 free copies each, a balance of 251 would be left 
over which were to be disposed of to future members. Out of 
this balance of 251 numbers left, about 80 or more copies were 
sent to various libraries and organizations all over the world. 
Many of these went to other foreign geographical publica- 
tions which in turn sent free copies of their periodical to the 
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Society. By the use of this exchange system, a modern up-to- 
date library of geographic magazines was maintained. 

The few remaining copies of this Volume II were then put 
up for sale to members of the Society and were soon disposed 
of to interested parties. In the year 1895 in which the sixth 
volume of the National Geographic Magazine had already 
been published, practically all of the issues of Volume II were 
out of print, all of Volume IV were disposed of and most of 
Volume VI. Of the other numbers, there were still available 
a relatively few copies. As the magazine grew in size and the 
Society in membership, these extra, left over copies were soon 
sold. 

As newer members desired to complete their files, they 
were forced to acquire their copies from friends, booksellers 
or other similar sources. The National Geographic Magazine 
tried to aid by advertising for back numbers at a price which 
gave a substantial premium to the seller. Only a limited num- 
ber of copies was made available in this manner. Almost all 
of these copies have been out of print for many years and have 
never been reprinted. 

Asthe magazine was not copyrighted, anyone could reprint 
the issues without the knowledge of the Society itself. This 
was possible, of course, because of the statement to that effect 
in the magazine itself. However, the Society decided that the 
committee on publications should keep a record of all publica- 
tions printed under the auspices of the Society whether these 
were authors’ editions of their brochures or any other matter 
printed from type originally composed for the magazine. As 
far as possiblea record was kept butapparently not all reprints 
were noted in the magazine or strictly accounted for. 

The reprints are of four main classes. First of all, there are 
the reprints which were bound in an exact style similar to the 
original issues of the magazine. These contained the whole 
issue of the magazine exactly asit had been originally issued. 
The covers, the type and the format were exactly the same as 
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the originals and as far as known, it is not possible to distin- 
guish the original printings from the later reprints which 
were issued only a few years later. 

The second kind of reprint was one reprinted specially for 
the author at his request and usually included only the speci- 
fic paper of the author in which he was interested. These were 
bound without covers and are easily distinguished. They are 
not usually found but are not necessary for a complete set. 
As they were the author's property, they were usually dis- 
tributed or later destroyed and for that reason, few of them 
have come down to us through the years. In most cases, these 
little reprints were thinner than any single issue of the maga- 
zine because they contained but a single paper. 

The third kind of reprint was the one in which the author 
had his separate paper or parts of the issue reprinted but in 
this case, covers have been added to them. These can be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they too consist of but a few pages 
containing the author's paper although they do have covers. 

The fourth kind of reprint is the one which apparently was 
a completely new printing from new and different plates on 
different paper and was issued at some later date at present 
still unknown. This reprint can be found only in Volume I 
and in Numbers 2 and 4. They bear many distinguishing 
marks from the originals which will be given further on in 
the chapter. No information on these reprints is given in the 
National Geographic Magazine itself although they were 
available through the Society for many years. These reprints 
as sold by the Society were never sold as anything but re- 
prints but, nevertheless, many people who have them are not 
aware that they have anything but the originals in their col- 
lections. In regard to the other reprints, some information as 
to quantity has been found. The following list of reprints, 
their numbers and distinguishing marks is as vm as 
known at the present time. 
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REPRINTS TYPE 1 


Reprints of complete separate issues uniform with the original 
issues and undistinguishable from them. 


VOLUME IV 


125 Copies, No. 1. Pages 1-18 March 26, 1892 
500 Copies, No. 2. Pages 19-84 ۱ March 21, 1892 
125 Copies, No. 3. Pages 85-100 March 18, 1892 

25 Copies, No. 4. Pages 101-116 ۱ March 31, 1892 
225 Copies, No. 5. Pages 117-162 May 15, 1892 


Printers, Judd & Detweiler. Engravers, Moss Engraving Co. 
VOLUME V 


225 Copies, No. 1. Pages 1-20 April 7,1893 
25 Copies, No. 2. Pages 21-44. March 20, 1893 
50 Copies, No. 3. Pages 45-58 April 29, 1893 


REPRINTS TYPE 2 


Reprints of single papers for the author and bound without 
the covers. 


VOLUME IV 


50 Copies, Pages 163-176 February 10, 1893 
25 Copies, Pages 189-197 February 10, 1893 
25 Copies, Pages 198-200 February 10, 1893 
25 Copies, Pages 201-202 February 10, 1893 
VOLUME V 

1000 Copies, Page vi (publications) May 5, 1894 
700 Copies, Pages xxv-xxvi (by-laws) May 5, 1894 

50 Copies, Pages xxix-1xviii (membership) May 5, 1894 


REPRINTS TYPE 3 
Reprints of single papers only for the authors with covers. 


VOLUME IV 


50 Copies, Pages 56-62 March 30, 1892 

100 Copies, Pages 56-76 March 30, 1892 
VOLUME V 

50 Copies, Pages 59-62 July 10, 1893 

25 Copies, Pages 68-75 July 10, 1893 
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50 Copies, Pages 84-88 July 10, 1893 
100 Copies, Pages 112-124 January 31, 1894 
700 Copies, Pages 137-153 January 31, 1894 
100 Copies, Pages 167-172 January 31, 1894 
100 Copies, Pages 197-234 January 31, 1894 

50 Copies, Pages 235-256 January 31, 1894 
Printers, Judd & Detweiler. 


REPRINTS TYPE 4 


Reprints which are easily distinguishable from the originals 
by differences in paper, type and illustrations. In this classi- 
fication,there are reprints of Volume I, Numbers 2 and 4 only. 


VoLuME I, No. 2. ORIGINAL 
1. Paper of old, yellowish tint. 
2. Type clear and unblurred. 
3. Page 107 has a very clean and bright impression. 
4. Plate next to page 124 on heavy and yellow glazed paper. 
5. Covers are pliable and of a brick red, or terra cotta color. 


VoLUME I, No. 2. REPRINT 
1. Paper white. 
2. Typeis heavy, black and blurred. 
3. Page 107 1s very black and greasy in its impression. 
4. Platenext to page 194 on very thin, white paper. 
5. Covers are stiff and of ared brown or almost maroon color. 


VOLUME I, No. 4. ORIGINAL 
1. Paper of yellowish tint. 
2. Clean, light impression. 
3. Platenext to page 300 clean impression, light brown ink. 
4. Plate next to page 318 entitled "Leon Cathedral" signed in lower 
right hand corner “Julius Bien & Co.” Print is very brilliant in 


coloring and impression shiny. All other color prints signed simi- 
larly by “Julius Bien & Co.” ۱ 


5. Covers are pliable and of a terra cotta, or brick red color. 
VOLUME I, No. 4. REPRINT 


1. Paper chalky white. 
9. Heavy, greasy impression. 
3. Plate next to page 300 heavy impression in dark brown ink. 
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4. Plate next to page 318 entitled, “Leon Cathedral.” NOT signed in 
lower right hand corner nor are any other color plates so signed. 
The prints in color are dull in tone and are on a dull surface. 

5. Covers are stiff and of a red brown or maroon shade. 


The list given here includes all the reprints about which 
information is still available. Undoubtedly, there were re- 
prints of special articles for the author for long periods of time 
but there is no record in the magazine after Volume VI. The 
number of reprints of Numbers 2 and 4 in Volume I was not 
known for a long time, but since the publication of “Collect- 
ing National Geographic Magazines” in 1935, this informa- 
tion has been obtained. Only one thousand copies of Numbers 
2 and 4 each were printed in 1922 by the William Webb Co. 
of Washington, D. C. These reprints are in themselves scarce 
today and most complete sets of the magazine have these re- 
prints as the originals were already scarce as long ago as 1895. 

As the records in Volume 11 show that Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor of New Haven, Conn., were the printers of Volume 
II and as the records of the Society in Volume I, Number 2 
show a record of a payment of $190.56 for the Volume I, 
Number 1 in which was the only previous issue of the time, 1t 
is reasonable to assume that the New Haven firm of Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor were the original printers of Volume I, 
Number 1 and that all copies of this first issue which contain 
the imprint of this firm on the reverse of the cover are origl- 
nals. No copies have been observed with imprints on the 
reverse of the cover with the Washington firm name of Judd 
& Detweiler who later took over the printing of the magazine 
and still print it today. ۱ 

Many people have asked whether there is any substantial 
difference in the value of the reprints and the originals. There 
is only a marked difference in the case of the reprints of Vol- 
ume I, Numbers 2 and 4. However, in this case, the originals 
are so scarce that they are practically unobtainable and the 
reprints themselves have attained a nominal value. These 
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two issues of the reprints are probably worth from $15.00 to 
$35.00 or more, while the originals when obtainable are 
worth several times these amounts. 

There is only a very remote probability that these early 
rare issues will be reprinted, as the cost necessary to do this 
would be out of proportion to the value resulting therefrom. 
Even if these issues should be reprinted, the originals would 
still hold their value and no collector need hesitate or refrain 
from purchasing old issues as there are always distinguishing 
marks or “points” which make identification easy. 

There is the possibility that more information about other 
but later reprints will be made available at some future time 
but as the value of these later issues is so much smaller, the 
reprints would have a correspondingly smaller interest too. 

Some years ago, it was my good fortune to examine about 
twenty copies of Volume I, Number 3. This number is so rare 
that I have hardly ever had more than one copy at a time to 
examine. This unusual opportunity enabled me to make a 
careful examination of the various copies and much to my 
surprise I found some differences in a few of the copies. There 
are two different types or variants but I have no proof that 
they are reprints. A query to the National Geographic Society 
brought the reply that they had no information about any 
reprint and as far as they knew, none was ever issued. Un- 
doubtedly, these were issued at the same time but there may 
have been two different printings. I believe that this question 
cannot be settled at this time and that the two variants can be 
described by their differences. No precedence of one over the 
other is possible, and both are of equal value and interest. 
The differences noted are given below 
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VARIANT 1 


Cover is terra-cotta col- 
ored. 


Rule on cover is 4 5/16 x 
714 inches. 


The word “Magazine” is 
2 inches in length. 


The distance between the 
bottom of “Washington, 
D. C." and next rule is 1⁄4 
inch. 


Page numeral “261” is 
same size as numerals on 
other pages. See illustra- 
tion. 
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VARIANT 2 


Cover is terra-cotta col- 
ored. 


Rule on cover is 4 5/16 x 
7% inches. 


The word “Magazine” is 
134 inches in length. 


The distancebetween the 
bottom of “Washington, 
D. C." and next rule is 8 
inch. 


Page numeral “261” is 
much smaller than page 
numerals on other pages. 
See illustration. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


BINDING AND PRESERVATION 


ORE National Geographic Magazines are bound than 
M any other magazine. The binding of National Geo- 
graphics is a big business in itself and bookbinders bind many 
thousands of them every year. A complete file of the National 
Geographic Magazine consists of 754 separate issues from the 
beginning in 1888 through December 1955. Anyone who has 
such a number soon realizes that he is accumulating a mass 
of separate issues that is hard to keep in orderly condition and 
not easily available for reference. While it is possible to keep 
such issues on shelves and make them useful for casual ref- 
erence and reading, they soon get mixed up and have to be 
refiled. The best way to preserve Geographics is to have them 
bound. Most collectors are only too happy to have this done 
since a complete file of Geographics for thirty or forty years 
is an imposing and handsome sight and an adornment to a 
library if well bound. However, considerable room is neces- 
sary. À complete file of Geographics occupies about eighteen 
running feet of shelf space. Such a file weighs around 750 
pounds so strong support is needed too. 

There are many different ways of binding National Geo- 
graphic Magazines and the variety of binding chosen de- 
pends solely on taste and the money available. Binding is not 
cheap. Perhaps the simplest way of binding is to use one of 
the loose leaf systems available for many popular magazines. 
These binders consist of a series of covers with narrow metal 
strips for inserting between the pages of the magazines. 51X 
issues can be held in one cover and they are easily inserted 
and removed. This is a convenient method for binding if one 
wishes to remove an issue for any reason. It makes a fairly 
neat appearance on the shelves and the costis moderate. Such 
binders can be purchased for about $2.00 a binder. The bound 
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Bindings of National Geographic Magazines. 
Left to right: Half Leather with buckram sides, Fabrikoid, 
and Quarter Leather with marbled paper sides. 


BINDING AND PRESERVATION 


volumes will include the ads and for some this may be an 
advantage. It is a convenient method of binding and probably 
the most reasonable. | 

Many small libraries that are limited in funds bind their 
Geographics with a simple method that can be used by any- 
one. This consists of gluing the issues, covers, ads and text, 
with a strong glue and using cardboard covers. It is a simple 
method that works. The backs are then lettered with ink. It 
Is not a very pretty method but it is very cheap and effective. 
The materials can be obtained from any library supply house 
such as Gaylord Brothers of Syracuse, New York. 

The best method for binding isto have the magazine bound 
by a professional binder. A “sewn” binding is better than a 
machine made binding as the hand-sewn book will lie open 
easily at any page. This cannot be done with a machine bound 
book. Volumes can be bound in ordinary cloth, good sound 
heavy buckram, leather or a combination of cloth and leather. 
In addition to these materials, synthetic materials such as 
"Fabrikoid" can be used and there are embossed covers of 
this resistant material available which are especially made 
for binding Geographics. Cloth or buckram bindings are per- 
fectly satisfactory for binding Geographics and they come in 
a variety of colors. A dark color is preferable to a light one 
since, over the years, a light colored binding is bound to get 
soiled and such covers cannot be cleaned without damage. 
Buckram is merely a very heavy cloth of an interesting tex- 
ture which costs somewhat more but stands a great deal of 
wear and is used by public libraries. Such volumes will cost 
from $5.00 to $6.00 a volume today. 

Leather bindings come in a very large variety and here the 
kind of binding one gets depends upon the binder and also 
the amount of money available for binding. The simplest 
leather binding is what is known as quarter leather. This con- 
sists of small corners of leather and a narrow back or “spine” 
which is leather bound. Such volumes cost around $7.00 to 
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$9.00. “Half leather" is the term used where the corners 
are much larger and the spine extends outward to the sides a 
little more than in the quarter leather binding. The sides of 
the book consist of either paper or preferably, cloth or buck- 
ram. This makes a handsome book. Half leather bindings 
will cost around $10.00 to $15.00 depending upon the quality 
of the work. Leather is capable of very elaborate tooling and 
very elaborate volumes can be had in which the entire bind- 
ing is leather and these "full leather" bindings can be ob- 
tained for $20.00 and up. A good binding deserves a “gilt top” 
which means that the top of the volume is covered with shin- 
ing gold leaf which makes a very smooth lasting surface 
which can be dusted very easily and protects the interior of. 
the volume from dust. If one wishes to have a very handsome 
volume, raised bands can be used on the outside of the spine 
or back. A small amount of gilt tooling on the leather sides 
and corners enhances the appearance of such volumes. 

The volume should also have a headband which is a colored 
piece of cloth which shows on the top of the binding near the 
spine and protects the binding. The blank sheets at the end 
and the beginning of a volume are known as end-papers and 
if one wishes, these can be had in marbled designs which go 
well with colored bindings. A good binder can suggest many 
other elaborations. The lettering on the spine of the volumes 
should show the volume number and the year as well as the 
name of the book, National Geographic Magazine. Insist that 
these be stamped into the volumes with pure gold leaf which 
costs very little more than some of the imitations which look 
as good for ten years but then often fade rapidly. Real gold 
leaf lasts as long as the book and longer and costs little more 
to have. When putting the volume number onto the binding, 
it is often desirable to letter this in Arabic numerals rather 
than the clumsy Roman numerals which are still used by 


the National Geographic Society in numbering the consecu- 
tive volumes of the magazine. 
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The most convenient way to bind Geographics is to bind six 
issues in one volume. Since the Geographic Society assigns a 
volume number to every six issues, this also helps to simplify 
the indexing of the volumes. However, two volumes to the 
year started only with the year 1914. This system has con- 
tinued to the present day. From 1896 to 1913 inclusive, the 
twelve issues for one year constitute one “volume” according 
to the National Geographic Society system. In the early years 
from 1896 to about 1905, the individual issues were thin 
enough so that twelve issues can be bound in one book with- 
out making the book clumsy to handle. However, from about 
1907 to 1913, twelve issues of one “volume” would make a 
very clumsy book. It is therefore more convenient to divide 
each one of these “volumes” into two books. For instance in 
binding the year 1912, the Geographic volume number for 
this year is XXIII (23). Since two separate books would be 
made out of these twelve issues since one would be too thick 
and difficult to handle, the first volume could be lettered 
Volume 23 (1) for the issues of January through June and the 
second one consisting of July through December could be 
lettered Volume 23 (2). Of course, the year “1912” would 
appear on both. 

The thickness of a volume of six issues from 1914 down to 
the present when bound is about two to two and one-half 
inches without the ads. Ordinarily, in binding, the binder will 
remove all ads. However, if one wishes, the binding can in- 
clude the ads and the covers. The covers form a convenient 
table of contents since each cover lists all articles with page 
numbers too in recent years. This however makes a very thick 
volume and unless there is a specific interest in ads, it is better 
to have them removed. Ordinarily, the binder will remove all 
ads and “collate” all pages. The collation is a very important 
step and simply means that the binder checks every page of 
each issue to make sure the volume is complete. This is very 
necessary for it is surprising how often one will find imper- 
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fect copies with pages removed or pictures cut out. This is 
especially important if the copies one binds have been ob- 
tained elsewhere through gift or purchase. Itis usual practice 
with binders to make this collation but it is well to be sure 
that this is done. 

Another point of care in the binding of Geographics is the 
trimming which the binder does to make the book uniform 
and with clean edges. A certain amount of each volume is 
always trimmed to make a clean surface on the top, bottom 
and edge of the book. However, some binders are very ruth- 
less with the knife and it is not unusual to find volumes so cut 
down by the binder in size that they are several inches smaller 
than uncut volumes. Watch out that the binder uses the mini- 
mum of trimming necessary. Here again, a good craftsman 
will not do such excessive trimming. It is poor economy to get 
a cheap binder. 

A certain number of binders make a specialty of binding 
in specially embossed binders which carry an elaborate ''geo- 
graphic" design showing a globe and other symbols of adven- 
ture, geography and travel. These are sturdy, easily cleaned 
and resist moisture and time. I recommend them highly for 
those who wish a moderate price binding without any of the 
individuality possible in a hand-tooled leather binding. They 
are made of synthetic materials such as Fabrikoid and vvear 
exceedingly well. 

In order to be complete, the volumes of the SRI Geo- 
graphic Magazine should carry a title page, a table of con- 
tents and illustrations and may carry an index. Indexes for 
most volumes are available from the National Geographic 
Society. These semi-annual indexes while available for most 
volumes are lacking for some of the older ones in the years 
1907-1913 and around that period. In my opinion, the semi- 
annualindexes are of little value as one seldom refers to them. 
The cumulative index which is available from the National 
Geographic Society is a very complete subject and author 
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index from 1899 to date; the present book contains an index 
from 1888 to 1898. These two indexes together make easy 
reference to any volume in the entire set without referring 
to semi-annual indexes. However, it is well to have the title 
pages to give a finished appearance to the book. 

For a while, the National Geographic Society issued an 
index of illustrations but this became so complicated that it 
became impractical and in 1913 (Volume XXIV) the Society 
published a general index of contents and illustrations which 
continues to the present time. These are not always available 
however. The indexes to the issues from 1896 to 1905 are also 
very scarce and are not usually available although I usually 
have a stock of them on hand. 

In binding a complete set of Geographics, one must remem- 
ber that the older Geographics varied in size from present 
issues both in height and depth and thickness. The first six 
volumes will bind up into a volume from one inch to one and 
one-half inches in thickness. From 1896 to 1905 the volumes 
will be about one and one-half inches in thickness and after 
that about two to two and one-half inches in thickness. The 
height of the older issues is less than the later ones and for 
this reason, if one wishes to have a uniform set, it is best to 
warn the binder. In the older issues, this will mean that there 
is a little more “headroom” in the binding and the cover will 
be a little large for the contents but it makes for better 
appearance. 

The binding of the first six volumes from 1888 to 1895 
should be considered separately because of the great value of 
these issues. If one has obtained these volumes already bound 
and wishes to rebind them to suit the style of binding one 
already has, this is a simple matter. Rebinding is no more 
difficult or expensive than original binding except that it is 
important to trim as little as possible if at all since trimming 
presumably has already been done in the original binding. 
Most old volumes which are acquired will have contemporary 
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bindings of the period 1888-1895 in which period they were 
bound and almost invariably, these will be worn and shabby 
and in poor condition. So, almost always, it is best to rebind 
them. 

If one is lucky enough to have found the old issues from 
1888 to 1895 in the original covers, then it is best to bind 
the copies with covers since the value depends in some respect 
on the retention of these covers. Or, one can make up a box 
which resembles a volume of the set but preserves the issues 
with the covers in the box. Such cases can be made of cloth or 
leather to match any set. They cost from twelve to twenty 
dollars and are expensive but they house expensive issues! It 
is useful to know that the indexes to the very old volumes are 
contained in the last issue of each volume. It is in this last 
issue of each of the first six volumes that one will find the title 
page to the entire volume. This is true except for Volume I. 
The index to Volume I and II is combined and is found in the 
lastissue of Volume II and both title pages to Volumes I and II 
are also found here. In all the other volumes from Number 
3 to 6, the index and title page will be found in the last issue 
of each volume. 

If you really wish to do your set elaborately, it is possible to 
bind these old issues, one issue to a volume. This is very ex- 
pensive but it makes it possible to refer to one issue without 
handling the entire volume. Not many people do this but it 
certainly makes a very readily available set although one 
that consists of a great many volumes. 

So far we have only talked about the binding of the maga- 
zines and have not referred to the numerous maps which 
accompany the National Geographic Magazine. The National 
Geographic Society now issues about four large supplemen- 
tary maps a year with the magazine. If these are not carefully 
preserved they will soon be lost. They are a valuable part of 
the membership in the Society and are of great interest. Pre- 
serving them is something of a problem. As many of these 
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maps are very large, they are folded compactly and are in- 
serted loosely in the magazine. It is possible to bind these 
along with the issues right in the volume. If one does so the 
volume is likely to bulge in an unsatisfactory manner. This 
can be overcome by the binder by making a built-up “stub” 
in the volume which will allow the volume to be flat when 
closed. However, this presents an unsightly gap on the ends of 
the volume. Another method is to put a pocket at the back of 
each volume. This is satisfactory to some but here again with 
the modern maps which are folded many times and quite 
thick, the volume is likely to bulge. In my opinion, it is best to 
separate the maps from the text and to preserve them in one 
of several ways possible. 

The Geographic Society has available at a reasonable cost, 
map volumes which consist of volumes built up from twenty 
large strong envelopes to hold the maps. The map date and 
area covered by the map and other information can be written 
onto these covers. The volumes are so built that they will hold 
twenty maps or ten maps and their corresponding indexes. 
This is a fairly satisfactory solution of this problem. Another 
more elaborate way to handle the problem is to have volumes 
made up which are uniform with the rest of the set but are 
really boxes with an end resembling a book. This makes a 
very good way of preserving the maps and presents a uniform 
appearance on the shelves. The disadvantage is that these 
boxes are expensive. One collector who has a long complete 
set of National Geographic Magazines bound in blue morocco, 
has a map volume for every five years of the magazine bound 
in brilliant red. The appearance of this blue set with a red 
volume every ten blue volumes is very handsome. A great 
advantage of keeping maps separate from the bound volumes 
is that they can be easily opened and studied. If a map is per- 
manently bound in a volume itis exceedingly difficult to open 
itup and then fold itup again. 

If you are accumulating National Geographics for future 
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binding, as many people do, be sure they are stored in a clean 
dry place. The best place to store them is the attic. Wrap them 
up in heavy manila paper and place in a dry attic where 
you are sure that the roof is good and won't leak. Water is the 
greatest enemy of Geographics. A water stained or soaked 
issue 1s ruined. Mice are not averse to sampling Geographics 
either and they are especially fond of the corners. Basements 
are poor places to store Geographics as moisture laden pages 
will turn moldy and this also ruins them very easily. And of 
course, Geographics will burn although I have been told rue- 
fully by a collector that a friend of his who had many old 
valuable issues but knew nothing of their value complained 
that when he tried to burn them for warmth in the furnace, 
they were “slow burners!" 

Since a set of National Geographic Magazines is a valuable 
investment you will want to insure it against all risks and 
especially fire. This can be done and it is best to use a so-called 
“Fine Arts" policy which covers all risks including fire, theft, 
water spoilage and other causes of destruction. Insurance 
companies sometimes raise their eyebrows when informed of 
the value of a lot of “old magazines” but a reference to this 
book should assure them of value in a field in which they are 
usually poorly informed. Very frequently, I am called upon 
to make appraisals or write an appraisal letter for a customer 
who wishes to insure a set of Geographics. 

While a good binding not only makes a set of Geographics 
accessible and useful as a reference tool, it also insures the 
preservation of the set and enhances its value. It also makes 
a very handsome addition to the decoration of a library or 
living room but the presence of a complete set of Geographics 
is a distinction that few collectors will be able to have. After 
all, there were only about two hundred members to the 
Society in the first year! 
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Wi are old National Geographics worth? This ques- 
tion has been asked by many a collector who has started 
to complete his set. The values of the issues of this magazine 
vary within wide limits. Some of them are worth five cents 
while others are worth fifty dollars. What makes one issue 
worth one thousand times the other? The answer is that one 
issue is rare while the other is not. The present circulation of 
the magazine is around 2,000,000, while the original number 
of members of the National Geographic Society was around 
165 when it started in 1888. Consequently, you can see that 
the value of Volume I, Number 1 will be considerably differ- 
ent than that of the current issue. | 

In general, we can say that values are dependent upon 
rarity, demand, condition and various other factors such as 
economics of the time and collecting fads. The rarity of an 
issue is, however, the greatest factor in determining its value. 

While this rule holds in general, it is not always true. Cer- 
tain months of the year 1899 such as January, February and 
others are worth only around $4.00 per issue. Many of the 
issues of the year 1904 are worth three or four times that 
amount. Why? The answer is rarity. In one case, the 1899 
issues listed have been available in large numbers while the 
later 1904. issues have been scarce for many years. On the 
other hand, other issues of the year 1899 are worth from 
$10.00 to $15.00 per issue. For most purposes of evaluation, 
however, the earlier the issue the greater the value. 

The greaterthe demand for any particularissue, the greater 
the value. When there are many buyers, the price asked is 
likely to be high. But, the factors that determine the demand 
for Geographic magazines are various. For instance, the issues 
of the magazine from 1920 on do not vary greatly in value. 
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Every now and then, however, a special number containing 
beautiful color plates was issued and these issues are usually 
in great demand and consequently bring higher prices. In 
1920 in the month of May, the issue was devoted to our mush- 
rooms and this issue is desired by many people who have an 
interest in botany and in mushrooms especially. It is worth 
perhaps a dollar and a half while many of the other issues of 
that year bring only fifty cents. Other numbers similarly illus- 
trated on the subjects of flags, dogs, wild flowers and fish 
bring higher prices because of the demand for these well 
illustrated monographs. 

There were numerous issues which were connected more 
or less with the events of the time. There are issues on the sub- 
jects of Cuba and the Philippines around 1898 when interest 
was at a peak on these subjects and the same thing is true of 
the Peary number celebrating the discovery of the North 
Pole. Other issues are in demand because they contain con- 
tributions by famous men such as Theodore Roosevelt and 
Taft. Even important literary contributions have been made 
by such men as Joseph Conrad and Donn Byrne. Other issues 
appealed to certain sectionalinterests like the issues that show 
the scenic beauties of the separate states or the famous cities 
of the United States. 

When one considers the demand for the earlier numbers, 
it is another matter for all of them are really rare. However, 
because some of them were available for quite a while after 
their publication, there are differences in the demand for 
these issues too. Of the first six volumes from the year 1888 to 
1895, the rarest and the most in demand are Volumes II and 
IV. As little as four years after the second volume was issued, 
these issues were already out of print. In the case of Volume 
III, this was not the case and for a long time, it was possible 
to obtain copies of these issues at a low price. The demand 
for Volumes II and IV is probably greater than for any other 
early numbers. As the price asked for a complete Volume II 
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or IV is often as high as $100 to $200, the demand is not equal 
to that of the later issues of these early volumes which were 
obtainable at various prices around a few dollars. 

The other great factor that influences the value of National 
Geographic Magazines is their condition. A rare issue in poor 
condition may be worth only one-fourth or less of the value 
of a copy in fine condition. This is especially true of the earlier 
issues which are hard to acquire today. A perfect copy should 
have the original covers, should be untrimmed and not cut 
down by any binder, should have a fresh and bright appear- 
ance without any fading and should be clean and free of any 
library stamp or name of any kind. In collecting National 
Geographic Magazines, the meticulousness of the collector of 
first editions is not necessary and if you collect the magazines 
solely for your own reading pleasure, it will not make much 
difference whether you have perfect pristine copies or not as 
long as they are whole. But as long as it is necessary to make 
a rather large investment to acquire these copies of early age, 
you might as well attempt to get them in good condition. 

It might as well be acknowledged that any collector who 
goes back as far as 1900 or still farther back will soon discover 
that the magazine was quite different from what it is today. 
Not only is the format and size somewhat different but the 
subject matter and the illustrations are quite different. Before 
1900, there were very few photographs and the subjects, while 
interesting to the average person of intelligence, have no- 
where near the popular interest of the articles today. In the 
still rarer issues of the first six volumes from 1888 to 1895, 
there are no photographs at all and the articles are of a nature 
to interest scientists or serious students of geography. So, we 
can assume that any person who collects these early issues 
and pays high prices for them must have other reasons for 
accumulating them beside mere reader interest. And, most 
people who do start out collecting them for the reader interest 
present in these fascinating periodicals do end up, if they 
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complete their sets, by being collectors of the first order, ac- 
cumulating but not necessarily reading every issue. 

When one considers the question of condition, the matter 
of covers is always brought up. Copies with covers are much 
scarcer than those without covers in the years before 1900. A 
magazine is not a very permanent affair. Most of them go 
the way of waste paper and are destroyed. Those that have 
been preserved have usually been kept because they have 
been bound. When a binder binds up magazines, it is almost 
universal practice to remove the covers and the advertise- 
ments. Some argument can be made for the advertisements 
as they are often interesting records of the day, but usually 
there is not much to say about the preservation of the covers. 
They are stiff and interfere with the easy handling of the 
bound volumes, and, consequently, they are removed. Hence, 
many of the copies which come down to us are without covers. 
To the person who is going to bind his copies anyway, it does 
not usually matter whether he has covers or not. However, 
many people are particular about having copies with covers 
and if they are necessary to the collector, he will find that he 
will often have to pay a higher price. As to the actual value 
asan investment, copies with covers do not differ greatly from 
those without them. If you can obtain copies with covers for 
the same price, it is wise of course to get the more complete 
issue, although the difference is not great in any direction. 

More important than the subject of covers or not is the size 
of the copy which you obtain. When a volume is bound, the 
binder cuts or trims off part of the edges of the issues so as 
to make a volume with uniform edges which are clean. Some 
binders crop down a book unmercifully when they bind and 
they are anathema to collectors of all kinds. A good binder 
will trim as little as he can and yet make a good piece of work. 
When buying copies, get the largest you can. Thisis one of the 


advantages of buying copies with covers; they very seldom 
have been trimmed. 
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While such differences in condition do not represent large 
sums in copies from the later years, they do make quite a 
difference in the early issues. I have sold a copy of a number 
in Volume V for $40.00 and have sold the same issue charred 
and somewhat torn but repaired with Japanese rice paper for 
$15.00. On the other hand, many an enthusiastic Geographic 
collector was more than pleased to be able to buy a rare issue 
without covers that had been taken out of a bound volume 
with the aid of a sharp razor. In these cases, the collector binds 
again and the absence of covers is relatively unimportant. 

Another thing to watch in buying old Geographics is to 
make certain that all the plates and maps are present. Inspect 
the issue to make sure that nothing has been torn out or miss- 
mg. It was not at all uncommon for people to remove the 
maps and sometimes the charts which were part of the illus- 
trations. The supplements which accompanied certain of the 
issues were also so inserted that they could be easily removed. 

The supplements of the National Geographic Magazine 
form one of the most interesting of collectors’ features in this 
periodical. It was the custom of the Society to issue now and 
then gratis with the magazine, a fine map of large dimensions 
which was usually a well executed piece of work. These maps. 
were in great demand and to be complete, any issue so given 
out should have them. If your copy states on the title page 
that a supplement should be present, make certain that you 
have it. In later years, the supplements took the form of col- 
ored illustrations of large size and even of works of art suitable 
for framing. Those of the earlier years were mainly maps. In 
general, a map number with the map, up to the year 1900, is 
worth around $5.00 more than without the map. Sometimes 
the maps can be obtained separately but not often. 

The price of Geographics varies of course with the times. 
Àn index of this is the price of a complete set. There are few 
complete sets of the National Geographic in existence, and 
not many libraries are lucky enough to have a complete set. 
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1888-1955 


HE values of the various issues of the National Geographic 

Magazine vary so greatly in price that a complete cat- 
alogue of their values has always been in demand. Today, the 
price of an issue may vary from fifty cents for a common issue 
to two hundred dollars for a rare one. A listing of such values 
was givenin my brochure on “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines" published in 1935 and was a very popular feature 
of that book seemingly well appreciated by collectors, book 
scouts, dealers and librarians. I am aware that it is not the 
custom for many authorities on collectors' items such as an- 
tiques, firearms, paintings and other artistic rarities to give 
detailed market values and they often leave this important in- 
formation out of their reference books. The descriptive matter 
is often confined to details of identification and dating but 
seldom supplies the often wanted matter of value and price. 
A reason for this reluctance is that prices are variable and 
subject to so many factors that collectors fail to take into con- 
sideration. Condition of all collectors’ objects is usually a 
prime factor and it is surprising how many people think that 
an old common book, worn and torn and stained can be worth 
a fortune. Economic factors are also important and even if an 
item is rare, it may not bring a good price if money is scarce. 
These and many other reasons have caused many a descrip- 
tive work on antiques and similar works of art to go without 
any chapter on the value of the articles involved. 

I feel personally that this is a serious lack. A recent work on 
old Americana in the field of books got around this lack by 
including a scheme of evaluation according to rarity usmg a 
system of abbreviations which were something like this (a) 
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uncommon but roughly worth $10.00 to $25.00, (b) mildly 
rare, but obtainable with difficulty for $100 to $300 and so 
on to (dd) superlatively rare and worth $1,000 and up! This 
is better than most. However, I do feel that the collector and 
dealer want to know within a very narrow range what the 
various items are worth and so I have taken the bull by the 
horns and stated the price within fair limits! These prices as 
given, do not mean that they can be realized by every collec- 
tor with any dealer and as I have said, they must be used with 
discretion. The dealer is in business to make a profit and the 
market for old Geographics varies with the economic times. 

The present prices for old issues when compared with those 
of the year 1935 will, of course, be much higher. This is due 
to the fact that like everything else from food to housing, in- 
flation has taken place. However, in the case of the older 
National Geographics, the supply has remained small and 
the demand has risen greatly since the circulation of the 
magazine has increased to over 2,000,000. Consequently, the 
prices are almost all up! 1 feel that this trend is bound to con- 
tinue over the years. The relationship of relative rarity has 
not changed however. By this I mean that in the years 1896- 
1905 for instance, 1899 is still the rarest year and next to that 
year, 1904. In the year 1905, the months of January, February 
and March are still very scarce while the rest of the year 1s 
easy to get and so on. These relative rarities are still the same 
so far as I can see. 

While it is not difficult to complete a run of this magazine 
from 1910 on to the present date, some difficulty and expense 
will be encountered by anyone who attempts to complete his 
set down to 1900. From 1896 to the present date is still more 
difhcult and for some issues, the prospective collector may 
have to wait many months if not years. Filling in a complete 
setfrom 1888 on willhave to beimpossible for many collectors 
in the future. This is very apparent as only a small number 
were issued in the early years. The Society was organized 
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with 165 members in 1888. At the close of the first year, the 
membership was 209 members and at the end of the second 
year, the membership was 228. For the next few years, the 
membership was considerably under a thousand. From these 
figures, one can see that many of the early issues will not be 
avalable. Add to this the fact that many of the issues were 
destroyed or cannot be found and you will see why a complete 
set 1s scarce. 

At the present time, the value of a complete set could be 
moderately placed at from $2,000 to $3,000. Although this 
may seem high, it is not in fact. When one considers the dif- 
ficulties present in completing a set and the price per issue, 
the price set above is really low. 


1888-1895 


VOLUMES I to VI are the rarest. Of these six volumes which 
were issued in irregular numbers and not monthly as some 
persons think, the rarest numbers were those in Volumes II 
and IV. Of all the volumes from Volumes I-VI, Volume III is 
the commonest. Volume I while rare in complete and original 
condition is not as rare as Volumes II and IV. Volumes V and 
VI are somewhat commoner than Volumes II and IV but are 
still very rare. Of these two volumes, Volume V is far the scarc- 
er. Volume VI is also rare but several of the issues are quite 
common. The fact that the number of issues per volume varies 
with each volume in Volumes I to VI complicates matters. 
Volume I consisted of four issues, Volume II had five issues, 
Volume III had five issues, Volume IV had seven issues, Vol- 
ume V had six issues, while Volume VI had nine issues. Volume 
Iis hard to complete because of the great rarity of its Number 
3 issue. Volume I, Number 1,the very first issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine, is not nearly so rare as Number 3 of 
Volume I. Volume I, Numbers 2 and 4, are also rare in original 
condition. These two numbers of Volume I were among the 
first to be out of print many years ago. Since that time, these 
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issues have been reprinted. The reprints are quite different 
from the originals and are not nearly as valuable. A fair price 
for Volume I, Number 1, might be between $50.00 and 
$100. A fair price for Volume I, Number 3, might be any- 
where from $50.00 to $100. Numbers 2 and 4 of the Geo- 
graphic are so rare in original condition that it is hard to say 
what their true value is although they have been sold for as 
little as $50.00 per number. I believe that they should have a 
much higher valuation and should bring about $50.00 to 
$125 an issue. The reprints are worth much less and prac- 
tically all sets being completed during the last twenty years 
have them. They are worth from $15.00 to $35.00 per issue. 
A full description of these reprints and their differences from 
the originals is given in another chapter. 

Volumes II and IV are very rare and are worth around 
$100 to $200, or more, per complete volume. Separate issues 
in these two volumes bring prices ranging from $25.00 to 
$60.00 per issue. Volume III is the commonest of the first six 
volumes and although I have seen it available for as little as 
$10.00 per volume, I believe that this is a ridiculous figure 
for this volume which will be unobtainable shortly. It should 
be priced from around $75.00 to $150, for the complete vol- 
ume, and should be worth more in time to come. 

Volumes V and VI are very rare, especially Volume V 
which should be worth around $100 to $900 or more per 
volume. Volume VI is worth about the same amount except 
that certain issues such as Numbers 1, 6, 8 and 9 are more 
common than the other issues. 

By making a rough addition of these prices, one can see that 
the value of the first six volumes of this magazine are worth 
around $1,000 or more. There are not thousands of collectors 
who would or could pay this amount but the number of these 
issues is not great. However, as the demand even at these 
prices is present, the issues are sold at prices somewhat around 
those quoted. Of course, there are many times when these 
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prices have been cut in half and sometimes less. Nevertheless, 
these figures given above are rather estimates for the next few 
years considered in the light of the rarity and demand of these 
particular years. 

Completing a set from the beginning involving the first six 
volumes is by no means a necessary adjunct of collecting 
National Geographic Magazines. Many can hope to fill their 
sets back as far as 1896 without great outlay. From 1900 on, 
the set can be completed at very moderate expense and from 
1905 on anyone can complete a fine set without great expense. 
Do not let these prices frighten you or deter you from starting 
a collection. There is always the chance of “picking up” these 
issues. I know of a collector who bought complete volumes in 
the rare first six volumes for prices around $25.00 a volume! 
You may have the same good fortune. 

Since the first six volumes contain an irregular number of 
issues per volume, it is important to know the dates of their 
issue. It is convenient to know that on the upper right hand 
corner of these earlier issues, the number of pages is stated as 
well as the number of plates and also the date. Although the 
Society has not numbered the various issues of the first six 
volumes and has preferred to list them by date on the cover, 
they are listed by number in the last issue of Volume VI of 
October 31, 1895, in a complete bibliography of the first six 
volumes which is given in Chapter III. Even at this early date, 
practically all of the numbers of Volumes II and IV were out 
of print and, shortly after, the Society itself was offering to 


buy back many of the numbers at substantial premiums from 
the original price. 


1896-1905 


THE years 1896-1905 of the National Geographic Magazine 
mark a convenient stop in the collecting of this periodical. 
This is so because the year 1896 marks the beginning of the 
first regular monthly issues as well as a change of format in 
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the magazine itself. This year is also a good place for the 
collector to stop collecting if he does not care to invest any 
more money. The issues back to 1896 are not exceedingly 
difficult to obtain although some of the months in certain 
years like 1898 and 1899 might give a good deal of trouble 
to find. The number of copies issued in the year 1896 was 
sufficient to make many complete sets to this date possible. 
The values of the years after 1896 are also a good deal less 
than those before 1896. Because of all of these differences, 
many people consider this a good starting point for the collec- 
tion of old National Geographics. 

The year 1896 is not overly difficult to complete. The issues, 
with the exception of June, are usually available around $3.00 
to $5.00, sometimes more or less. The June issue of the year 
1896 is worth from $8.00 to $15.00, depending on circum- 
stances. Why this particular issue should be rarer than the 
others is hard to say but the fact remains that it is and is con- 
sequently one of the more expensive issues. It might be re- 
marked that this issue contains the first notice of the new seal 
adopted by the Geographic Society which consists of a small 
circular projection of the Western Hemisphere with the leg- 
end “National Geographic Society” above and “Incorporated 
A.D. 1888” below. This design was to appear on many of the 
issues and other papers of the National Geographic Society. 
The August issue of the year 1896 contains an interesting 
article on “The Work of the National Geographic Society” at 
that time. In 1896, the National Geographic Magazine was 
already eight years old and a flourishing organization. This 
paper describes the aims and purposes of the Society as well as 
ofthe magazine and should be read by all collectors interested 
in knowing something about their collecting subject. 

The membership of the Geographic Society at this time was 
about 1,336 members. An analysis of the membership by pro- 
fession shows that the great majority of the members were 
scientists in the various bureaus in the capital and interested 
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persons whose flair for geography and travel led them to join 
asit have hundreds of thousands since that time. 

Other issues of the year 1896 which are sometimes difficult 
to obtain complete and which may cause some extra expen- 
diture are those of February, 1896, and March, 1896. The 
February number should have the “Map of the Valley of the 
Orinoco River” while the March, 1896, should have the very 
large folding map of the “Submarine Cables of the World." 
The size of this map is 30 x 48 inches. 

The year 1897 is not difficult to complete either except for 
the March issue which is relatively hard to find. This has 
about the same value as the 1896 June and is worth about 
$15.00 to $30.00. The other issues have nominal value and are 
worth from $4.00 to $8.00 each, with the usual variations due 
to varying condition. 

The year 1898 is noted for the difficulties which are met in 
obtaining the March and May issues. Both of these are ex- 
tremely difficult to find in good condition and of the two the 
May 1898 is probably the most difficult to obtain. The reason 
why this is so hard to obtain in perfect condition is again due 
to the fact that a special supplementary map was issued, in 
this case, of Cuba and due to the interest in this subject at the 
time, the maps are usually absent. The value of this issue is 
around $20.00. This number is also in demand by many orni- 
thologists because of a special article on the birds of the 
regions around Cuba. The March issue is valued at about the 
same amount, $20.00, and is also relatively difficult to find. 

The next year, 1899, is one of the most difficult to complete 
and is many a collector's bane! At the same time, some of the 
issues of this year are quite common. The months of January, 
February, August, September and November are relatively 
common and can be still obtained for around $5.00 per copy. 
They are a good investment at this price and I would advise 
their purchase when obtainable. The issues for 1899 contain 
many maps and these should be obtained. 
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The remaining issues, March, April and May, as well as 
June, July, October and December, are all hard to find. Of 
these, March, April, and May are the hardest of any to obtain 
in the years from 1896 on to the present time. In the order of 
their rarity, one might place them as follows: April, March, 
May, December, July, June, October. Any one of them might 
be valued from $10.00 to $30.00. The June issue contained 
a special supplement in the form of a large folding map of 
"Ihe Theater of Military Operations in Luzon" which meas- 
ured 23% x 38 inches in size. The July issue of the year 1899 
also contained a small map entitled “Map of the Region Ad- 
Jacent to the Nicaragua Canal Route" which was of the follow- 
ing size, 7% x 10% inches. In December of this year, another 
supplement of a large map 32 x 45 inches in size was issued 
under the name of “Map of the Seat of War in Africa." 

The rarest numbers, March, April and May of this year, do 
not contain any such large supplementary maps but are rare 
and costly nevertheless. This together with the fact that many 
of the 1899 monthly issues did contain maps makes this one 
of the hardest years to complete. Then again, the magazine 
gained much prestige by its fine articles and maps on Cuba, 
the Philippines, the Boer War, and the Arctic Explorations, 
and especially those about Peary which it fostered for years. 
If a collector is so fortunate as to complete the year 1899, the 
hardest part of the collecting of the years from 1896 on has 
been passed. : 

When the collector has completed the years 1896, 1897, 
1898 and 1899, he has finished the hardest section of the set 
to be completed and the -balance of the years 1896-1905 is 
easier to complete. The format of the issues from 1896 through 
1899 is similar and differs from that of the years following. 

In January 1900, the National Geographic Magazine came 
out in a slightly different dress which will be described else- 
where. The year 1900 is quite easy to fill except for three 
issues. These are June, July and September. Of these, the | 
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June and July are the hardest to obtain. The three issues are 
worth around $15.00 an issue while the balance of the issues 
are valued around $5.00 each. The September 1900 issue con- 
tained a large map of North-Eastern China which should be 
present in that issue. The issues of the magazine of this year 
contain many interesting articles about the new possessions 
of the United States recently acquired at that time. 

The year 1901 marks the beginning of another format of 
the magazine. Of the issues of this year, February is the really 
only scarce one and this is worth from $10.00 to $15.00. The 
others have a nominal value of around $5.00. 

In 1902, the rare issues are January and August which are 
worth about $10.00 to $15.00 while the others are worth 
about $5.00. In 1903, the rare issue is December which is 
worth about $10.00 while the balance are valued at about 
$5.00. The year 1903 continues the format of 1902. 

Another change of appearance in the magazine took place 
with the January 1904 issue which continued until the year 
1910 when the Geographic Magazine came out in the dressin 
which we know it today. For some unknown reason, all of the 
issues of the year 1904 are scarce. A value of about $6.00 to 
$8.00 per issue would not be too high for any of them. It is the 
rarest of the years from 1900 to 1905. It also has some large 
maps in certain issues. Of the issues of 1904, the January, 
August and November issues might be listed as somewhat 
scarcer than those of other months. These sometimes com- 
mand an extra premium. Any of the issues of this year are 
scarce however. | 

The year 1905 is a peculiar one in that the first three issues 
including January, February and March are very scarce and 
are worth around $10.00 to $25.00 a copy. The April issue 
might be listed asrather scarce too and usually brings around 
$5.00. The balance of the year is not scarce however and can 
usually be easily obtained. Issues from April to December of 
the year 1905 are worth around $3.00 to $5.00 a copy. In these 
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issues again, there are supplementary maps which should be 
present. The first three numbers are quite difficult to obtain 
and often as much has to be paid for these three numbers as 
for the balance of the year. 

When the collector has completed his set from 1896 to 1905, 
he has invested a sizable amount of money. The cost for com- 
pleting such a set usually runs around $500 to $750 with 
sums near the lower figure being the commoner. It is only a 
matter of time however before the larger figure will be the 
value of such a run. The years from 1905 on are relatively 
easy to complete and should not give much difficulty to any 
collector. They cannot usually be found in attics or old rum- 
mage sales but they are not difficult to obtain through the old 
and rare booktrade. 


1906-1955 


For the collector who would like to complete a striking set 
of interesting magazines at low cost and yet have a collection 
that will appreciate in value, there is no better starting point 
than the year 1906. The number of subscribers at this time 
was large enough to insure a plentiful number of copies of 
these issues in circulation and yet they are uncommon enough 
to make the hunt interesting. It is particularly these issues 
from 1906 on to 1916 that are scarce and yet are often com- 
mon enough to be “picked up” here and there at bargain 
prices. Should the collector rather desire to buy these issues, 
he will usually find them available at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $3.00 with some exceptions. 

The years from 1906 to 1910 werenot marked by any espe- 
cially rare issues. There were about five supplementary maps 
issued which make these issues a little harder to find complete. 
Of these, the map included in the July 1907 issue is probably 
the most noteworthy. It is a large map of the north polar 
regions and is of importance because of the discovery of the 
North Pole which took place in 1909 by Peary. 
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The years from 1910 on are marked by issues of a general 
value of $1.00 to $2.00 a copy with special pricesfor the mono- 
graphs on various plants and animals. Some of these special 
numbers and their values are as follows: The reptile number 
of July 1911 is worth about $3.00. The May, 1914 issue con- 
taining an article in colors on the “Birds of Town and Coun- 
try" is valued at about $2.00. The year 1915 had three issues 
containing long series of colored plates. One of these, the May 
issue, contained an article on “American Wild Flowers," the 
August issue was noted for the article on “American Game 
Birds," while the November issue was the so-called 6 
Number." Each of these three issues is worth about $1.00 to 
$2.00. In the year 1916, there were two issues, that of the June 
issue which contained an article on “Common American 
Wild Flowers" and the November issue which discussed the 
"Larger North American Mammals." 

With the entrance of the United States into the World War, 
the National Geographic Magazine published several issues 
which dealt with flags and medals. The well known “Flag 
Number" of October 1917 is worth around $3.00. The June 
issue was concerned with “Our State Flowers." In December 
1919, there is a special article on military insignia. This issue 
is valued around $1.00. Numerous issues in the years follow- 
ing were concerned with fishes, goldfish, mushrooms, mam- 
mals and the famous dog number of March 1919 which is in 
great demand and worth from $2.00 to $4.00. 

The very latest issues of the National Geographic Magazine 
can of course be obtained by joining the Society. 


Concise Value List of the Issues of the 
National Geographic Magazine 


The values of the issues listed below are approximate only 
and represent copies in fine condition, in original covers, 
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original copies and not reprints, unbound and untrimmed. 
The prices given are those which might be obtained today 
under certain conditions. No matter how rare an issue may 
be, if a buyer is lacking, the copy may not bring the price 
indicated. In other cases, when there are many bidders, more 
than the indicated value may be obtained. This list should be 
used merely as a guide to relative value and not as a price list. 


VoLuME I VoLume II 
No. 1. 1888 $50-100 No. 1. 1890 $25-60 
No. 2. 1889 50-125 No. 2. 1890 40-80 
No. 3. 1889 50-100 No. 3. 1890 25-60 
No. 4. 1889 50-125 No. 4. 1890 25-60 
No. 5. 1891 95-60 

Volume III VOLUME ۷ 
No. 1. 1891 $20-30 No. 1. 1892 $25-35 
No. 2. 1891 20-30 No. 2. 1892 95-35 
No. 3. 1891 20-30 No. 3. 1892 95-35 
No. 4. 1891 30-40 No. 4. 1892 95-35 
No. 5. 1892 20-30 No. 5. 1892 95-35 
No. 6. 1893 95-35 
No. 7. 1893 95-35 

VoLUME V 7 VoLumE VI 
No. 1. 1893 $25-30 No. 1. 1894 $15-25 
No. 2. 1893 25-40 No. 2. 1894 95-40 
No. 3. 1893 25-40 ` No. 3. 1894 95-40 
No. 4. 1893 25-50 ` No. 4. 4 95-40 
No. 5. 1894. 95-0 No. 5. 1894 30-50 
No. 6. 1894 20-30 No. 6. 1894 20-30 
| No. 7. 1894 95-35 
No. 8. 1895 20-30 
No. 9. 1895 15-30 
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1996 

January, February, 

March S 4.00- 6.00 
June 8.00-20.00 
All other issues 3.00- 5.00 
1897 

March $15.00-30.00 
All other issues 4.00- 8.00 
1898 

March, May $15.00-20.00 
All other issues 4.00- 6.00 
1899 

June $10.00-15.00 
August, November 4.00- 8.00 
July | 19.00-15.00 
March, April, May 15.00-30.00 
January, February, 

September 4.00- 8.00 
October, December  8.00-12.00 
1900 

June, July, 

September $12.00-18.00 
All other issues 5.00 

1901 

February $10.00-15.00 


All other issues 5.00 


1902 

January, August $10.00-15.00 
All other issues 5.00 

1903 

February, 

December $10.00 

All other issues 5.00 

1904 

January, March, 

May, November $ 8.00 

All other issues 4.00- 6.00 
1905 

January, February, 

March $10.00-25.00 
April, May 5.00 

All other issues 3.00 

1906 

March, June, 

August, October $4.00 

All other issues 3.00 

1907 

July $3.00 

All other issues 2.50 
1908-1955 $ 1.00- 2.00 
Special numbers, 

dog, fish, ferns, 

mammals, etc. 2.00- 4.00 


It must be emphasized again that the above valuations of the 
Geographic Magazine issues are only approximations. They 
are not the prices which I or any other dealer will pay at any 
stated time for these issues. While some of them are listed at, 
say $40.00 each, I may not want to buy them at that price for 
severa] reasons. First of all, times may be bad and people do 
not care to buy them at that price. Then again, I may have so 
many copies of that particular issue that I do not care to invest 
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any more in them. On the other hand, if I have many cus- 
tomers demanding a certain issue, 1 will pay even higher 
prices. The old law of supply and demand determines prices 
at any given moment. Condition is, of course, an important 
factor in determining the price of any issue. An old, faded, 
and torn copy with maps missing and covers lost is not worth 
one tenth of a fine, pristine copy with all maps and supple- 
ments present. In addition, it should be remembered that the 
dealer in these magazines must make a profit and cannot buy 
them at prices which will not allow him to make a profit. All 
of these factors must be taken into consideration when old 
National Geographic Magazines are bought or sold. For this 
reason, any valuation is only a guide to value which is ap- 
proximate and to be used with discretion. 
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GEOGRAPHICS AS AN INVESTMENT 


N the May 1907 issue of the National Geographic Magazine, 

nineteen years after the beginning of the magazine, a half- 
page advertisement appeared in the back pages. This read as 
follows: “The National Geographic Society has five complete 
sets of the Magazine, beginning with 1888, which are for sale 
at $100 per set, unbound. The 17 volumes may be obtained 
bound in uniform half morocco for $34 additional." 

Today, such a complete set of the magazine would be valued 
around $3,000. Thus a set valued at $100 has become worth 
thirty times its cost in forty-eight years. If this $100 had been 
invested at six percent and allowed to accumulate, the total 
amount would have been only about half of what the set is 
worth today. Of course, if one had been lucky enough to invest 
in the stock of some of the corporations which advertised in 
these same pages in 1907 and later, one might have been 
better off by far but on the other hand, all might have been 
lost. Which raises the question, “Are National Geographic 
Magazines a good investment?" The answer must be a con- 
sidered one. 

A set of the National Geographic Magazine from say, 1910 
or 1920 to date can consist of a great many issues. For a set 
from 1910 to 1955, there are 46 years or 551 separate issues. 
This is a lot of issues but in the year 1913 the subscription list 
numbered 170,000. In 1934 it was about 1,000,000 and to- 
day it is over 2,000,000. Consequently, a set from 1910 to 
date cannot be scarce under any circumstances and a great 
many such sets can be obtained for about $100. The chances of 
such a set appreciating in value is very small and it cannot be 
considered a financial investment as it is unlikely to increase 
in this respect. However, since such a set can be acquired so 
cheaply and ata much lower price if one is willing to scrounge 
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around attics and old bookstores to say nothing of junk yards, 
no one would complain of its not increasing in value. Even if 
such a set is bound, it might as well be acknowledged that it 
would be very difficult to sell such a set at half the price of the 
binding alone. Such a set must be considered from the angle 
of pleasure and interest and from this viewpoint, itis valuable 
indeed. | 

I receive many letters every week from people who have 
such sets asking whether they can sell them and asking what 
would be offered for them. In almost all cases, it is impossible 
to use them since large numbers of recent issues are available. 
And by “recent issues" I mean issues from 1910 to date. If 
you have such a set that you wish to dispose of, the best thing 
to do with it if you must realize money on it would be to ad- 
vertise it for sale in a local paper. The next best thing isto give 
it to a school. The schools are usually grateful for such gifts 
although sometimes they too accumulate more than they can 
possibly use. Which leads to the final and sad conclusion that 
the best thing that can be done with old issues if you cannot 
keep them is to call the junk man! This state of affairs arises 
because there is no scarcity and the supply far exceeds the 
demand. 

The exact opposite is true about the issues from 1888 to 
1907. These issues are scarce, the demand is great and exceeds 
the supply. In 1888 when the Society was formed, there were 
165 original members. In 1895 when the sixth volume had 
been printed, there were 1,178 members and in 1905, there 
were 10,000. As you might expect from these figures, the 
first six volumes are rare and the issues from 1896 to 1905 
are very scarce. Of the $3,000 which one might find it neces- 
sary to spend to acquire a complete set, more than one-half 
would go for the acquisition of the first six volumes. Natural- 
ly, a person who spends this amount of money will often like 
to know whether, first of all, he “can get his money out of 
them" and secondly, whether they will “increase in value." 
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It is quite possible for a person who has a complete set to 
get his money back out of it but to be honest, old Geographics 
are far from a liquid investment. But one can realize the value 
which is in them. It takes a little ingenuity and some work but 
it can be done. Not all dealers in old books are equipped to 
handle sales of this kind. Having dealt in these periodicals 
for over twenty-five years, I have been able to help many 
people dispose of their complete sets. Even in an emergency, 
the percentage that one can realize is far over that which one 
can get from any other similar kind of property including 
real estate or personal property. Many who do so consider 
that they have had “a lot of fun" collecting the old issues and 
don't regret taking somewhat less than they have paid. Others 
have been known to dispose of their sets at considerably more 
than they have paid for them, but in these cases, the time 
element has entered into the transaction and this is the key 
to the matter. | 

Since the number of old issues is definitely limited, there 
can only be a limited number of complete sets which can be 
formed. As the general circulation increases, more and more 
people get the desire to have a complete set. As the demand 
increases while the supply remains stationary or even de- 
creases because of destruction or retirement of sets through 
donations to institutions, the value of the old sets can only go 
up! Of course, economic conditions play their part too. In a 
time of plenty and abundance, people spend on luxuries like 
these while in times of depression, old National Geographics 
are not likely to bring handsome prices — but neither did 
General Motors or Du Pont stock back in 1933. 

However, if you are thinking of buying a complete set, you 
can be certain that in time your set will be worth more than 
you paid for it. Personally, I believe the day will come when 
a complete set of the National Geographic Magazine will be 
worth $10,000 and more. A set of Audubon's Birds is valued 
at more than $25,000 today and not many in the year 1838 
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ever thought that such a value would be reached. Who knows 
what a complete set of the Geographic will be valued atin the 
year 1988, one hundred years after the beginning of the 
National Geographic Society. You too might say as do many 
of my customers when giving a reason for their indulgence 
in this hobby “I am completing this set as an inheritance for 
my grandchildren." 

One of the questions which bothers a good many people 
who are investing in old National Geographic Magazines is 
whether the old issues will ever be reprinted and, if so, will 
this decrease the value of their sets. It is a natural question as 
the person who invests a lot of money in early issues feels that 
should the early issues ever be reprinted, the ones he has will 
be worth much less. This is not true for many reasons. 

The purchaser of an original Volume I, Number 1 is willing 
to pay a high price for such a small brochure which originally 
sold for fifty cents — and says so on the cover — because of the 
sentimental interest attached to this very first issue. It is a 
symbol of an enterprise that is dear to him. It is a rarity that 
he takes pride in showing to friends and the pride of posses- 
sion is a motive in its acquisition. No person with an interest 
in the context of Volume I, Number 1 will pay $100 for the 
issue when he can consult a copy in a very large library any- 
way. A reprint might do for such a person but not for the true 
collector. Needless to say, there are enough collectors of this 
type so that there will always be a stable value to originals 
over future reprints if such were ever to be issued. However, it 
1s very unlikely that the early issues will be reprinted, for the 
following reasons. 

First of all, it has been the tradition of the National Geo- 
graphic Society not to reprint these old issues. Such a venture 
would most likely be unprofitable because the old plates are 
not available or if available, not in good condition for further 
reprinting. The cost of doing these over would not be so great, 
however, by modern processes of offset; and of course, the 
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profit motive is not one that would enter greatly into the con- 
sideration of a non-profit organization such as the National 
Geographic Society to prevent them from doing so if they 
thought it proper. But from information received from people 
who have sounded out officers of the Society in this matter, it 
does not seem likely that such issues will be reprinted. This 
does not however guarantee that such reprinting may not be 
done some time in the future. If itis done however, no posses- 
sor of original issues need feel that his valuable old originals 
will be decreased in price. The true collector will always want 
originals only. 

Another troublesome question which often bothers col- 
lectors is the possibility of someone else besides the National 
Geographic Society reprinting the old issues. On the surface, 
this might seem possible since it is stated explicitly in the old 
issues that any of them can be reprinted. Later issues are copy- 
righted. While the text of these old issues might be legally 
reprinted, the format, the cover and the name of the Society 
are all valuable properties which cannot be used without 
permission in spite of the notice that the old numbers are 
not copyrighted and can be reprinted. So the possibility of 
outsiders doing any reprinting in a legal manner can be 


ruled out. The collector of old Geographics can proceed with 
equanimity! 
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A COLLECTOIUS RECOLLECTIONS 


p are often astounded to learn that there is enough 
interest in old magazines such as National Geographics 
for a book to be written regarding them. A common question 
that I hear very often is “How did you ever get started in such 
a business?” Or, “A whole book about Geographics? What is 
there to write about?" Atthe other end of the scale are numer- 
ous collectors who have been collecting Geographics for years 
but believe they are the only ones and are surprised to learn 
that there are thousands of such collectors and still more sur- 
prised — and pleased — to learn that there is a book, such as 
this, to help them in their peculiar field. Frank Fraprie, the 
distinguished gentleman who for many years was editor of 
the American Photography Magazine wrote me after I had 
sent him a copy of my first edition in 1935, “What a peculiar 
thing to write about!" And many others feel the same. I sup- 
pose that a specialized field such as this does evoke curiosity 
and even now among friends who have known me for years, 
I still hear the questioning words, “A book? About ی ی‎ as 
Magazines?” 

I got started collecting National Geographic Magazines 
the same way in which many thousands start. I think I first 
saw a Geographic on the table of a dentist's office. Is there a 
doctor's waiting room or a dentist's table where a yellow 
covered Geographic cannot be found? I don't think so. They 
are as common in these ante-chambers as the pink sheeted 
Police Gazette was in the old time barbershop! It takes only 
the slightest curiosity to pick up such a magazine, leaf through 
the many colored pages and start reading an article. I soon 
found that many of them were available for very little, at the 
local Salvation Axmy store where books, old magazines and 
well worn clothes were for sale along with used furniture, 
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old picture frames and toys. A dollar bought quite a few of 
them, but not all. Not all, because there were always some 
missing. And there is hardly a collector who has not “some 
missing." Other copies were found at booksellers who always 
seem to have copies that are picked up along with books they 
purchase. Friends supplied copies too. But still there were 
missing copies. À year was complete here and there and 
gradually quite a few years were complete. After working 
back to 1910, I found the going rough indeed. Here I found it 
was necessary to advertise for old copies. At that time, in the 
early thirties, hardly anybody knew much about old Geo- 
graphics and they could be obtained with difficulty but at a 
low price from libraries and, once in a while, from museums. 

Like many others who start collecting, I was very much 
surprised to find that the copies before February 1910 did not 
look at all like the copies today with their bright yellow 
borders. Gradually I found out all about the older copies, 
the different “formats,” the different sizes, the maps which 
should accompany the older issues, and all the tricky “points” 
and bibliographical information which went into the first 
edition of Collecting National Geographic Magazines in 
1935. I soon found out that there were other collectors like 
myself but none had bothered to dig out the bits of informa- 
tion that I had. The National Geographic Society was very 
helpfulin giving me the answers to some questions regarding 
the old issues but there were many questions which they 
themselves were unable to answer. 

They were unable to answer them because the records of 
the old days from 1899 back to the beginning in 1888 were 
either unavailable or lost. I managed to get a great deal of 
this information from a careful reading of the magazine itself 
and from many inserts which I found among old copies of the 
magazine. By examining hundreds of these old copies, I came 
across inserts covering picnics, copies of by-laws and circulars 
describing the lectures given by the Society in the old days. 
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Ifound differences in type, typography and illustration which 
gave proof of reprints and by dint of a long book-scout's nose, 
I was able to ferret out these details which are of interest to 
Geographic collectors and no one else! Since I was a pioneer 
in this field, I was often able to buy large quantities of very 
rare old issues. 

I remember one time that I was offered a “lot” of old Geo- 
graphics including twenty copies of the very first edition of 
Volume I, Number 1, thirty copies of Volume I, Number 3, 
which is rarer than the very first issue and about 120 copies 
of the issues in the first six volumes for only $100! I don't 
know where they came from but I suspect that they had lain 
in a warehouse somewhere for many years. lo uncover 
twenty copies of the very first edition fifty years after they 
were first issued to about 165 subscribers was an unexpected 
find indeed. Such finds are scarce but even today some of my 
customers unearth scarce issues in places where one might 
least expect to find them. It is always possible to “pick up" 
bargains but they are not so common. 

As my stock of old issues increased and my knowledge of 
other collectors grew, it was natural that I should part with 
some issues and I found before long that I was in the business 
of dealing in old Geographics. It has been an absorbing inter- 
est for over twenty-five years and I am still enjoying it today 
and hope to continue for many years. The contacts I have 
made with people of all kinds all over the world have been 
worthwhile and interesting and I hope the stories about them 
will make other collectors feel that they are part of a great 
fraternity of collectors who often believe themselves — one 
of a kind! | 

So many people had been writing me and asking me about 
various details and “points” about old issues that in 1934, I 
decided to combine what I knew about old issues and put it 
into some printed form. In this way, the first edition of Col- 
lecting National Geographic Magazines was put together. 
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It consisted, as many of you know, of only seventy-two pages 
of text with about six pages of illustrations. 1] was printed for 
me at the Cuneo Press and I think they did well with it al- 
though the cover was perhaps too frail for a book of reference. 
Three thousand copies of it were printed and took twenty 
years to sell. It was published at “The Box Tree Press” in 
Milwaukee. Of course, it is easy to see that Box Tree is only 
Buxbaum translated from German to English. On publication, 
I was very fortunate to receive a very nice letter from Mr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, editor of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine who said many kind things about it. Many others were 
also friendly to the little publication and Mr. Phillip Brooks 
who wrote on rare books for the New York Times gave it a 
very handsome review in two long full-page columns in the 
New York Tirnes Book Review of October 6, 1935. In thislong 
review, he said: “He is sure to make converts." 

This was quite true. I did make a great many converts. Over 
the twenty years since the publication of the first edition, 
thousands of people have become interested in collecting the 
magazine. Almost all large libraries have a copy of this little 
book. The wide distribution among libraries, booksellers and 
collectors has made it easy and difficult for me at the same 
time. 

Where before few knew anything about scarcity and value 
of old issues, now many became acquainted with values. 1 
frequently received letters from people who wished to sell 
their issues saying in words such as: “You state in your book, 
etc., etc... ." So the prices I had to pay for old issues went up 
but I am not complaining as the prices I charged also went up 
as the number of collectors increased. As a matter of fact, this 
leads me to a story about one of several competitors that I have 
had to deal with for many years. Although the publication of 
my book has given me a very welcome and proud status of 


"dean of the Geographic specialists," I do have competitors. 
One of them one time sent me a postcard. 
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On this postcard were written the words “Am flying to 
Washington (from New York over Wilmington — to Washing- 
ton). Only time I was ever higher than you!" I am not men- 
tioning the gentleman's name but his initials are S.G. and 
he runs an outfit in New York whose initials are A.L.S. No free 
advertisements in this book! Besides S.G. there have been 
others but with time, my reputation has become quite solid — 
I am told — and my sources of supply for issues have been 
numerous and fruitful through the years. In fact, of the many 
complete sets which it has been my privilege to help complete 
over the years, many have through the vicissitude of life and 
fortune come back to me — for higher prices in many cases 
than were paid for them. 

It is a peculiar thing that after a man has completed a set 
of Geographics — and this takes time and money — usually 
both but one anyway, he will often put it aside and not think 
about it any more. Many of my clients have been older men 
with money to spend for this luxury(!) and naturally some of 
them have left the world behind. In many cases, in fact, in 
most cases, their heirs are unfortunately not interested in sets 
of Geographics. What they want is (oh sad fact) not Geo- 
graphics but money. So many a complete set has come back 
to me. Others who have complete sets and have had the fun 
of striving to complete them, are willing to part with them — 
for a consideration so that here too I have been able to buy 
back complete sets. My file of such setsis a valuable one to me 
indeed and growing larger all the time. Many collectors who 
have amassed a complete set do so with the excuse “I am col- 
lecting these to give to my grandchild." I am sure that they 
are serious about this but so often the grandchild, or more 
often, the grandchild's parents, do not have this tender solici- 
tude and the set comes back. Often, however, the collector 
decides to donate the set to a school or institution. In such 
cases, the set is really “off the market” and “for keeps.” A set 
donated to a library never returns to the market. 
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Because such complete sets are being removed by donation 
to libraries and because some heirs are so careless of their rare 
inheritance that they give them away, lose them or even in 
some terrible cases burn them; because of this, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get a complete set. I foresee a time in 
the future when the collector of Geographics might have to 
content himself with a set from 1896 onwards, forgetting 
about the rare first six volumes. 

Complete sets or long “runs” or collections of the oldest 
issues sometimes turn up in the most out of the way places. 
The reason why this is so is probably because of the fact that 
in the oldest days of publication of the National Geographic 
Society, they “exchanged” issues with other foreign periodi- 
cals. It was the custom then, more so than now, to send copies 
of a scientific publication free to other publishers of periodi- 
calsin exchange. In this way, a library could be accumulated. 
In the case of Volume I, Number 1, although there were only 
165 subscribers, an edition of about 750 copies was printed. 
The difference between the number of subscribers and the 
number printed were sent as “exchanges.” I believe this 
accounts for the fact that many sets were found in foreign 
countries. 

Some time ago, I received a letter from an employee of a 
foreign consulate in Washington in regard to an accumula- 
tion of the Geographics from the oldest in 1888 to 1905. This 
is the heart of a collection of old Geographics. I immediately 
got in touch with him and visited his home in Georgetown in 
Washington. In a charming old house, the young man and 
his old mother showed me their books in a home filled with 
objects of art and culture collected in their travels over the 
world. The Geographics had been found in an old bookstore 
in Italy and had — apparently — been bought for a song. I 
was happy in those days to buy them for a thousand dollars. 

From an advertisement in a European publication asking 
for old Geographics, I was enabled to get a long old run from 
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an address in Paris, 1 Rue du Dragon. If you go there, you will 
find a bookstore and next to it a very good restaurant with 
excellent food at reasonable prices. 

Frequently, owners of such sets are independent about 
them and it takes time before they will part with them and 
it is not necessarily a matter of money, I am reminded of the 
set I am still trying to buy. The owner has it in an old barn 
along with a collection of old paintings. He is very fond of the 
paintings which unfortunately are all very poor copies of 
good paintings. He will not sell the set of Geographics without 
the paintings. No paintings — no Geographics, and that 1s 
where the matter stands today. He is a New Englander and 
he has his principles and will stick to them I am sure. But, 
sooner or later — pictures or not, that set will come! Only I 
hope the barn is sound and waterproof! 

Most collectors are happy and content to collect one com- 
plete set. But there are a small number, who when they have 
one complete set, immediately want another. Usually, the ex- 
cuse for the second set is the ubiquitous grandchild. Probably, 
not one of ten has this zeal for collecting and it is probably just 
as well. Not many of them complete a second set as the hard- 
ships encountered in filling one set lack their attraction in 
the second set. It is like raising a family — the first children 
are welcome and it is a great experience to bring them to full 
maturity — but, after that, one does not want to go through 
the same experience again. 

However, here as elsewhere, there are notable exceptions. 
I am thinking of a collector in Idaho who through vast per- 
sistence had managed to collect almost ten long runs and com- 
plete sets. Actually, he had two complete sets, about three 
long sets almost complete and many from the year 1896 on- 
ward complete. I had little to do with their collection but they 
were once offered to me. My offer was refused and I heard no 
more of them until perhaps eight years later. This was in the 
form of an inquiry from an insurance adjustor who asked me 
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to make an appraisal on the sets in question which had burned 
up in a fire. The sets had been insured and 1 was asked for an 
appraisal. 1 did this but it was a sad thing to do. Where or how 
the sets were accumulated or how they got into the fire I never 
learned but up to now, this is the largest collection I have ever 
heard about in my years of dealing in Geographics. 

Appraisals are often requested for various reasons. As a set 
of Geographicsrepresents a considerable investment, not only 
from the cost of acquiring the issues, but also, for binding, 
collectors often wish to insure their sets. This can be done and 
a Fine Arts policy can be written protecting them against 
all risks. All risks should include water damage since there 1s 
no agent that can ruin literary material as easily as water. 
Frequently, long valuable sets of Geographics are given to 
libraries or institutions as a gift. The donor of such a gift is 
entitled, of course, to deduct from his income tax the value 
of such a gift if itis given to an institution of learning or other 
organization that is recognized by the income tax people. But, 
when one tells the income tax people that many hundreds of 
dollars, perhaps thousands, are involved, they are apt to raise 
their eyebrows in the peculiar fashion of income tax exam- 
iners and ask for substantiation. It is in this capacity that I 
have acted many times and with adequate success. But, you 
can't blame them for questioning. People rarely believe the 
first time that “old magazines" can be valuable. The insur- 
ance people are also a little skeptical but here they do not 
protest as much for if you are willing to pay the premium, 
they will take the risk. 

Who are the collectors of old National Geographic Maga- 
zines? Women or men? Both — but, for every twenty men who 
are interested in collecting, there may be one woman. Not 
that women are not often concerned with collecting these 
magazines, but only in the role of wives of collectors. Even as 
the wives of collectors, they fall into the two categories. Those 
who support the hobby or perhaps only condone it and those 
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who are militantly against it. And there are more of these 
than you might think. 

Many wives are not tolerant of their husbands’ hobby of 
colecting National Geographic Magazines primarily be- 
cause in many cases, like strong drink, it becomes a vice and 
the victim uses funds which should be used for more domestic 
purposes. I remember the letter I received from the wife of a 
customer who threatened to return to me any package of 
Geographics which were sent to her husband, and she made 
good on this promise. One of the most pitiful letters I have 
ever received was from one such husband who complained 
that “everything I want to do I can't.” One other such be- 
deviled collector maintained a secret address for receiving 
issues of the Geographic unknown to his wife. The address 
was that of a brother who was more sympathetic but some- 
how during the correspondence a letter went astray, the wife 
learned of the circumstances involved and the incident was 
closed. The only moral is perhaps that if your wife is unsym- 
pathetic to your hobby, you had better get another — either 
another wife or another hobby! And, you can't blame them if 
the money that should go into food and clothing goes into 
Geographics! But these are unusual cases. . 

I know many other wives who regularly and systemati- 
cally, year after year, make purchases of old Geographics as 
birthday or Christmas gifts to their husbands, “for the col- 
lection.” And another who whenever she presented her hus- 
band with another child would present him also with a few 
rare old Geographics. I do not know what the connection 
was — whether bribery or solace or what — but it occurred at 
east three times. As for women who themselves are the col- 
lectors of Geographics, they are another kind of collector. 
Almost all women who collect Geographics are meticulous 
and careful about condition. They want the finest issues and 
usually are good traders. One of them I know, will buy a 
complete old year or volume only if every issue is letter 
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perfect. This is hard to do with magazines that are fifty or 
sixty years old but she insists. And I try to please. Others will 
take my word for it and let me send them “carte blanche" 
anything that I have and which is lacking in their collection. 
One such woman who is the owner and editor of a large east- 
ern paper has asked me to send her any issue she lacks. The 
rubisthat sheiscontinually traveling and although my letters 
finally reach her, sometimes it takes months to do so. But I 
can't complain as she is a fine and good customer even if the 
deal is prolonged. 

As in every business, one meets the customer who wants to 
barter. Most collectors have some issues which they would 
like to "trade in" against the purchase price. Almost invari- 
ably, they want to trade more recent issues for older ones but 
this can hardly be done profitably. I have been asked to take 
old books, furniture and once an antique old fifty dollar bill 
of 1883 at the original price with the claim that it was a col- 
lector'sitem and worth a great deal more. It was worth more, 
but only a little more but I accepted it and made the deal. 
Many people think that other old magazines of the same age 
as the Geographic must be very valuable too. This is hardly 
ever so. Although a complete Volume I of the Geographic in 
1888 is worth perhaps $400, a complete volume of Harpers' 
or Century Magazine of that date is not worth $1.00 and 
there are lots of them which is probably the answer. There 
are lots of them and nobody wants them. To be valuable, old 
magazines like old books must not only be old, but in demand, 
and on top of that scarce. | 

The people who buy Geographics come from all walks of 
life and all age groups. And one cannot tell from the original 
inquiry what will follow. I am reminded of a dirty postcard 
written to me in pencil with a request for prices on old Geo- 
graphics before 1915. Many business men will tell you that 
it hardly ever pays to answer an inquiry that comes in this 
form. And a dirty almost illegible card does not make one 
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hasten to answer. I had the card on my desk for a week before 
I answered it at all and when I did, much to my surprise, I got 
an immediate order, a small one, but an order. Now, if a cus- 
tomer orders once, he is an excellent prospect for another 
order of older issues. This customer went on to acquire a com- 
plete set for several thousand dollars over a period of a few 
months and when it was complete, he was so happy, he sent 
me a box of wares from his factory which happened to be a 
factory devoted to small porcelain and pottery articles, such 
as vases, bowls, decorative figurines and things of that kind. 
The box must have been three feet square and contained over 
a hundred such objects. I learned from him that a simple 
postcard does not necessarily mean a simple customer. 

Clergymen of all faiths are always interested in the Geo- 
graphic Magazine. And they usually have quite complete sets 
of the common issues from 1915 on. But, they often get in- 
terested in the older issues and want to complete their sets. 
Unfortunately, they are not blessed with the goods of this 
world and although I have received hundreds of inquiries 
from them on older issues, I have very rarely been ableto help 
them complete their sets. They simply do not have the funds 
that it requires. However, there were two exceptions that 
come to mind. One was a Methodist bishop on the West Coast 
who did get a complete set and a modest Catholic priest on 
the waterfront in New York who had a Seaman's Institute 
and the curiosity and funds to complete such a set. I called on 
him amidst the picturesque setting near the wharves and was 
led into his little quiet sitting-room where in a plain book- 
case he had assembled the set. I do not know what use was 
made of the set but there it was, in a plain binding and quite 
complete. 

Schoolteachers and professors make another group that 
bulks large among the collectors. Here however, they seem to 
have the patience to collect over many years. Year in and year 
out they will make their small additions (except when the 
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summer vacation without pay comes) and continue to build 
up their sets.The professors are great collectors and frequently 
get rare finds from their colleagues. Or, they have resources 
in the libraries which purchase such issues. Here again, it 1s 
the large libraries only that have long runs or complete sets. 
The smaller libraries all have some kind of a long run of Geo- 
graphics but the complete sets are not needed for reference by 
high school students and perhaps for the best since they can- 
not afford them anyway. 

Two other classes of professional men are ardent collectors 
of Geographics. I refer to the doctors, the medical men, and 
to the lawyers, the legal men. And I must confess that they 
are extremely different, one from the other. I have a tender 
spot for the medical men. They are open-hearted, trustful, 
and make magnificent collectors with little care for cost but 
want the best. They get a kick out of their hobby but most of 
them seem to get little time to enjoy it. They collect Geo- 
graphics, and put them on shelves — but few get a chance to 
read them. Among the many doctors who have become col- 
lectors are many real friends. I remember one such with 
affection; he was even willing to let me have — as a loan — his 
rare issues for other collectors who needed issues that I was, 
for the time, unable to supply. I would repay the loan of the 
rare issue later, when I was able to get it. He never seemed to 
mind and got a kick out of being part of such strange business 
transactions. He had an original setin that each monthly issue 
was later separately bound so that he had many hundreds of 
bound volumes. When he finally became tired of the whole 
business, he sold them back to me saying that he had “had 
his fun!" | l 

I remember another medical man, a leader in his field in a 
clinic in Kentucky. He was a staunch customer until he had to 
have a serious operation. I assured him that Geographic cus- 
tomers were tough customers who survived many years 
(which is true) and that he would pull through. He did and 
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lived ten years longer to complete his set. When he finally 
died at seventy-eight, his widow asked me to handle the set 
for her which I did. 

The lawyers on the other hand are quite different persons 
if one can label professionals with such a broad label and I 
think one can. In general, they are cautious, shrewd, sus- 
picious, careful with their money and not very prompt in 
payment. I have often wondered whether this last trait did not 
arise from their complete knowledge of the intricacies of law 
and especially of the collection business. How are you going 
to get a lawyer to come through on time with his payments? 
It seems to me that dealing with people who are always in 
trouble because of misdeeds of various kinds and seeing the 
worst side of human nature, they themselves get mistrustful 
of people in general. When they do collect Geographics, they 
do not like to collect a few issues at a time. They want to buy 
a year, several years or a complete set, at once. And, they want 
iron Clad guarantees that what you tell them is so. Although 
I have many lawyer customers and have had a great many 
over the years, I find that in general they are like that. 

Although my lawyer friends are suspicious and careful I 
find that in my dealings with people over thirty years, that 
I have hardly ever lost a cent. I remember only two cases in 
which I was cheated out of $50.00 in each case by individuals 
who claimed they had old issues for sale. In each case, the 
post office caught up with them and each went to jail. But 
thousands who have dealt with me have been scrupulously 
honest. In many cases, people like to pay for Geographics over 
a period of time and in some cases, over a period of years. I 
remember a poor but interested photographer in Montana 
who sent me thirty post-dated checks each for $3.00, one 
check to be cashed each month. And all of them were good. 
One can see that the collector’s appeal is widespread indeed. 

Foreign collectors of the Geographic constitute a large 
number. The Geographic today has many thousands of col- 
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lectors and subscribers in Europe, Asia and the Americas. The 
Geographic has universal appeal indeed. Many thousands of 
them are shipped to foreign countries as back numbers to be 
resold. In the years after the war, the exchange system was 
so complicated and restricted by laws that few of them were 
able to buy issues in the United States. Moreover, many of the 
foreign countries involved have peculiar laws regarding the 
importation of old magazines. The Union of South Africa for 
instance, restricts the importation of magazines into South 
Africa if they are older than two months. Comic books are 
often banned but one wonders why they would ban an old 
harmless Geographic! In most cases, import permits are 
granted so most of the laws can be legally circumvented. 

Sending parcels to foreign countries containing Geograph- 
ics is also something of a nuisance. Of course, they can always 
be sent by freight but the papers and documents necessary to 
do this would scare anyone but an importer or customs broker. 
It is a real education in foreign trade to do this however. 6 
whole matter is simplified if one sends by parcel post but the 
rub in this case is that the weight limit on most countries for 
old magazines is six pounds and nine ounces. This means 
about six Geographics per package. When I filled an order for 
a long run of issues for a customer in Hong Kong, it took 
seventy separate packages. They all arrived, all right, and in 
good condition on that part of Hong Kong called “The Rock." 
And right here if you don't know what “The Rock" is, I 
recommend you look up the Geographic for March 1938 and 
April 1940 and find out! 

Not all people who buy or want Geographics are collectors. 
Since the Geographic is not only concerned with geography 
but also with plants and animals, with science and industry 
and even art, there are thousands who want one or more 
issues on a particular subject and are not collectors of the 
magazine at all. They want the issues purely for reference on 
their own subjectsin which they are interested. 
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An ex-soldier wants an issue on Okinawa, since he partici- 
pated in the campaign. A marine wants the issue on military 
insignia. A schoolteacher wants one of the four issues pub- 
lished on ancient life in Egypt, Rome, Greece or Mesopotamia 
to show to her class. A bird lover wants to get a collection of 
perhaps a hundred issues showing birds of all kinds in color. 
A forest ranger wants an issue devoted to the National Parkin 
which he works. A collector of mushrooms wants to identity 
the harmful ones and asks for the mushroom issue. Dog lovers 
want one or more of the many issues devoted to dogs and so 
on. Everyone has a different use or interest in the Geographic 
even if they are not collectors. 

Others who are interested in the Geographic are not inter- 
ested in the pictures or the articles but in the advertisements. 
First of all are the collectors of everything to do with old auto- 
mobiles. The pages of the advertisements of the old Geograph- 
ics from about 1907 to 1920 carried many hundreds of old 
ads for automobiles and were mostly illustrated. Prices are 
given and almost everyone is amused and interested in these 
old automobile ads. Many inquiries come from these collectors 
for ads alone. A study of the ads from the oldest issues in 1896 
through 1955 is very informative and forms a cross section of 
the growth of the advertisement field. Some of the oldest ad- 
vertisers are still with the magazine. Particularly the railroad 
ads. The Chesapeake and Ohio is in the oldest and the latest 
and the advertising agency which today places ads for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in the current Geographic has 
as its head a man who is an ardent collectors of Geographics 
and has probably the most complete “complete” set in the 
world. He also has been interested enough to combine ads 
from many old issues to form volumes which he has bound 
consisting only of these ads showing the change and variety 
of advertisements over the years. I recommend a study of the 
old ads to all collectors. As they are almost always removed in 
binding, you will have to warn your binder to save them as 
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they seem to have a strong penchant for destroying them at 
once. 

Not everyone is interested in old automobiles. Not infre- 
quently, I get scrawled letters from people who do not read 
the articles but look at the pictures. If you are a student of the 
National Geographic Magazine, you will have noticed for 
certain that it is just slightly tinged with a little sex. There is 
nothing wrong with showing a pretty girl in a bathing suit 
and there are quite a few in the Geographic where they add 
to the scenery! But, in savage climes and places like Bali, the 
pictures are sometimes more detailed and I have requests for 
this specific kind of issue. Of course, I am unable to fill such 
an order but it proves the Geographic to have considerable 
appeal for all kinds of people! 

Many first inquiries are received about Geographics that 
mention that the inquirer wants a “complete set” and would 
likeit very soon. It almost always means that the collector 1s 
only a beginner and does not know the intricacies and difficul- 
ties in the way of a complete set. The easiest thing is to send 
him literature, price lists and an ad or circular for the book 
which you are now reading. For a complete set, as you have 
gathered by now, is difficult to come by and because of its 
rarity, necessarily expensive. Of course, you can stop at 1910 
and have a wonderful reference library for the years 1910- 
1955. 'That would consist of 46 complete years and 551 sep- 
arate issues covering all of the countries of the world. It would 
cost around $100 and would give you a wonderful library of 
reference for little. 

The true collector, on the other hand, wants every issue put 
out from 1888 through 1955. That means that he has to have 
the thirty-six extremely rare issues in the first six volumes 
and every monthly issue from 1896, sixty years from 1896 to 
1955. These sixty years consist of 718 separate issues which 
together with the 36 rare ones of 1888 to 1895 make a grand 
total of 754 separate issues. Perhaps you have been multiply- 
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ing yourself and say that 60 times 12 is 720 issues and you 
would be perfectly correct, except that if you are a true col- 
lector you know that over the years, there were two double 
month issues. These are the combined issues of 1897 July- 
August and the 1917 November-December issue. So your true 
collector must have 754 separate issues! 

Now that he has the issues, in order to really have a com- 
plete set, he must have all of the supplementary maps. These 
large folding supplementary maps are described in detail 
elsewhere in this volume but you will know that they are 
easily lost and often missing. The complete set must have all 
of these supplementary maps and there are 151 of these. Some 
of them are extremely hard to get. And of course, they must 
be in perfect condition, for sometimes an old map will be so 
worn along the folds that it is practically falling apart and 
this will not do for an instant for your fussy collector. Now 
that he has the complete supplementary maps, he must also 
have the complete supplementary pictorial supplements. 
lhese are not too easy to get either and in some cases very 
difficult to get. They consist of photographic reproductions 
of animals, scenic views of mountains, or color reproductions 
of famous paintings. There are several dozens of these. 

If he has all of these and wants to be really complete, he 
must have an index for every map. What is an index for a 
map? It is a separate booklet of about sixteen to thirty-two 
pages that contains every place name that appears on the map 
and the exact location on the map. Everyone who has used an 
automobile map or any map for that matter will know how 
to locate a place. And in some of the maps, the index will list 
many thousands of place names. Let's assume that the collec- 
tor has all of them — if hereally wantsthem. 

Now, when it comes to binding, he will need something 
else besides the issues themselves. Each volume must have a 
printed title page, a table of contents and illustrations and an 
annual index. This is a big order but it does not faze the com- 
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plete, “complete” collector. Now while the recent indexes 
and title pages for the last forty years or so are easily avail- 
able from the National Geographic Society itself, the older 
ones are the very devil to find. They were fragile slight sep- 
arate pieces that were usually lost. In my many years of 
browsing among old issues 1 have accumulated a stock of 
these but some of the very oldest are extremely rare. 

So are we complete now? Not by a long shot! That is, if you 
are the collector's collector. For there were many other pub- 
lications put out by the National Geographic Society besides 
the magazine itself. There were quite a few books and some 
very rare National Geographic Society Monographs put out 
over sixty years ago. More of these in the chapter on “ephem- 
erae.” Perhaps you are crazy enough to want to collect issues 
of the Geographic which are autographed? You do? Well, 
then you really have got yourself a problem. For many of 
them exist. Authors being what they are, often do autograph 
their works and itis not too unusual to find such copies. More 
difficult yet, to find autographed reprints obtained by the 
author for his distribution. Or perhaps you would like to col- 
lect photographs, signed, of authors of the articles in the Geo- 
graphic Magazine or of the officers ofthe National Geographic 
Society itself. 

All of which must lead one to the inevitable conclusion that 
to do this one must be crazy, or at least slightly so, but then 
your true collector is always slightly so! One can overdo the 
collecting of anything and sage advice is to try to get a com- 
plete set with maps and let it go at that. However please note 
that I am discouraging no one from going as far as he pleases 
and I will be happy to help him skip along this tortured road. 
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THE SEARCH FOR OLD GEOGRAPIIICS 


HE hunt for old Geographics is a pleasant one and be- 

cause of the possibility of finding old issues for “a song” 
can be a profitable one. The issues back to 1920 can be as- 
sembled without much trouble. As I have said, you can buy 
these from old Salvation Army stores, Goodwill industries, 
your public library or local bookstore. You will have to “fill 
in" here and there and it might take a time but you can do it 
without too much trouble. At that, you would do better ad- 
dressing a letter to me and let me worry about getting your 
set together! But if you want to bother, you can doit. 

When it comes to 1910 and before, the going gets rough. 
I have never been able to “find” any old issues like this al- 
though my many advertisements for “wanted to buy” in 
many periodicals have uncovered many old issues for me. 
Most of my purchases come from booksellers who know of 
my interest and who themselves do not have the market or 
the time or interest to market them by themselves. Having 
been the specialist in these issues so long, 1 naturally get a 
good share of those that are uncovered by booksellers. And 
of course, I very frequently buy back issues I once sold. 

As many of you know, the years from 1888 to 1895 car- 
ried lists of the original subscribers. Even as late as 1895 such 
lists of subscribers appeared in the magazine. In the years 
around 1935, I reasoned that subscribers listed in 1895, or 
forty years ago, might still be alive and that if so, they might 
have the very oldest issues. I looked up some addresses and 
paid visits to some of the very oldest and original subscribers. 
In a few cases where I was actually able to talk to an original 
subscriber in those days or his family as so often happened, 
I was never able to uncover any old issues. In a sense it was 
disappointing because almost always the issues had been 
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given away, destroyed or lost with time. Sometimes the in- 
formation was given that they had been donated to a particu- 
lar institution and in that case, the search could be continued 
but invariably it was fruitless. But, it was interesting. It was 
cruel to tell the people who once had the issues of the present 
value but they usually seemed skeptical. As skeptical as the 
post office clerks when one tries to insure a package of old 
Geographics for hundreds of dollars. 

Since the National Geographic magazines were issued in 
Washington, D.C., one might think that this would be the 
best place to find them. Now it is almost invariably true that 
the home or birthplace or residence of an author or artist 5 
often the poorest place to look for evidences of his work. They 
turn up in the strangest places and works of art and literature 
have the property of traveling to remote spots thousands of 
miles from their origin. This is also true of old Geographics 
and I have found many in Europe where one might least ex- 
pect to find them. However, as with everything else, there are 
exceptions and I have made some discoveries in Washington, 
D.C., and expect to make others. 

So many of the oldest subscribers were men employed by 
the government in its many agencies that there still must 
exist many thousands of old copies in this city. I remember 
being called by a government employee and went to see him 
at the Department of the Interior. He took me into the safe 
and showed me a beautiful sight. This beautiful sight (to Geo- 
graphic Collectors only) was a foot high pile of the old terra 
Cotta covered oldest issues from 1888 to 1895. For those who 
have never seen these oldest issues, it must be explained that 
the covers of the oldest issues are in a brick red or terra cotta 
color. 

I was not able to buy this treasure at once as the owner was 
well aware of its rarity and asked a high price. But eventually, 
it became mine. Such happy discoveries do not turn up often. 
However, fairly recently, I got an enormous list of old issues 
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from the widow of a former Washington bookseller. He had 
instructed her that after his death she was to get in touch with 
me regarding the disposal of the stock of old issues he had 
accumulated over many years of bookselling in Washington. 
After some time, I was able to buy these also at a high price 
but still make a fair profit on them. And there must be many 
more awaiting some one to discover them. 

Nearby, at the University of Maryland, I was once called 
to see some old books at the home of a former professor of 
botany who had died some years previously. His home showed 
the signs of culture and learning, books, pictures, relics of 
travel. In the attic, where the temperature was over ninety, 
he had a large number of the older issues. 

As the covers of the older issues are quite fragile and brittle, 
it is rare that one finds them in good condition. The context 
of such issues is usually perfect but the covers may befar from 
perfect. For every year of old issues that one can find in the 
original covers and with the ads, one can find two or more 
bound volumes. Of course, one finds more bound volumes be- 
cause binding, per se, preserves the issues. However, it 1s sur- 
prising how many bound volumes areincomplete, either lack- 
ing one or more issues, or having blank paper to fill out the 
volume to the proper width. It is also surprising to find what 
people insert in volumes. | 

Dried flowers of all kinds were pressed between the pages 
of books. Old postcards with messages from vacationists. 
Letters of all kinds, postage stamps and sometimes currency 
in the form of bills. Although I have never found any such 
currency in Geographics myself a recent story a few years ago 
in the newspaper described a fortune found in a lot of old 
Geographics in an attic. It is a very common habit of many 
people to insert a few bills in a book or magazine, hide itin a 
bookcase and then forget about it. 
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EPHEMERAE: THE GREAT RARITIES 


T oldest National Geographics are rare and hard to find 
and their search and capture provide sport and interest 
for many collectors of these magazines. A Volume I, Number 
3 does not come easy and a Volume I, Number 1, the very 
cornerstone of a collection is not common but nevertheless, 
one must remember that at least a few hundred of these were 
printed and so they may be in existence even if not uncovered. 
These are not the greatest rarities of a National Geographic 
collector. 

While assembling old National Geographic Magazines over 
a period of a quarter of a century, I have been surprised again 
and again to find ararity,a pamphlet concerning Geographics 
that I have never seen before. Sometimes these come to light 
in the old packages embalming a set of Geographics set aside 
by an original subscriber who kept and preserved every bit of 
printed matter including, sometimes, dunning letters request- 
ing payment of annual dues before delivery of the old issues 
could be made. But more often, one finds them hiding within 
the pages of an issue. They are often fragile things; a thin 
paper notice of a picnic to be indulged in by the members of 
the National Geographic Society with a detailed map of the 
picnic location. There would hardly be a picnic ground large 
enough today for the 2,000,000 odd subscribers but in 1893, 
it was possible. Because of their great fragility and tendency 
to be thrown away, these great rarities exist often in only a 
single copy. As far as I know some of them are unique. Their 
value lies in their sense of being reminders that the Society, 
after all, consists of people. Their other value lies only with 
the collector of Geographics who has a keen and earnest de- 
sire to have everything that has to do with the publication 
of the National Geographic Magazine. Because they are so 
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fragile, 1 have called them “ephemerae ”but others, my cus- 
tomers, have called them “odds and ends,” “bits and pieces" 
and other similar names. I am listing herewith a selection of 
these great rarities with descriptions so that others may iden- 
tify them if they should come across them. I am sure that 
many others, unknown, still exist and that a real collector 
may now and then uncover one of them. 


1. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS 

The proof that these exist is given in the ads of the National 
Geographic Magazine itself. In the April 1896 issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine, an ad appears which adver- 
tises the monographs. These are described as bearing “‘on the 
physical features of the earth’s surface designed especially to 
supply to teachers and students of geography fresh and inter- 
esting material with which to supplement the regular text 
book.” 

The monographs are large brochures bound in “wrappers” 
of a light brown color. They are 734 x 11% inches in size and 
were published by the American Book Company. The copy- 
right date is 1895. The following list gives the title, author 
and date of publication of each of the ten monographs which 
were published: 


Volume I, No. 1. March 1895. General Physiographic Proc- 
esses by J. W. Powell. 

Volume I, No. 2. April 1895. General Physiographic Features 
by J. W. Powell. 

Volume I, No. 3. May 1895. Physiographic Regions of the 
U. S. by J. W. Powell. 

Volume 1, No. 4. June 1895. Beaches and Tidal Marshes of the 
Atlantic Coast by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Volume I, No. 5. July 1895. Present and Extinct Lakes of 
Nevada by Prof. 1. C. Russell. 

Volume 1, No. 6. August 1895. The Northern Appalachians 
by Bailey Willis. 
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Volume I, No. 7. September 1895. The Southern Appalach- 
ians by C. W. Hayes. 

Volume I, No. 8. October 1895. Mt. Shasta — A Typical Ex- 
tinct Volcano by J. S. Diller. 

Volume I, No. 9. November 1895. The New England Plateau 
by Prof. W. M. Davis. 

Volume I, No. 10. December 1895. Niagara Falls and Its His- 
tory by G. K. Gilbert. 


Single monographs were sold at 20 cents and the complete 
set of ten was sold at $1.50. The ten monographs were also 
published in book form and there is a copy in the Library of 
Congress although they do not have a copy of each of the 
individual monographs as far as known. This came to light 
during some correspondence with a customer who was inter- 
ested in the only complete set of monographs I have ever had. 
Like many other customers and collectors of Geographics, he 
was very fastidious. He wanted to make certain that they 
were unique. As far as possible, he made every kind of an 
inquiry he could and finally came up proudly with a quota- 
tion from a Library of Congress card which did indeed listthe 
monographs, but as a bound volume! He purchased the orig- 
inal copies in their “wrappers” at once! Since that time about 
ten years ago, 1 have never seen another complete set of all 
ten although I have had single copies of them. 


2. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY “PROSPECTUS” 

This "prospectus" which is illustrated in this book, is in the 
same form as the regular issues of the first year. It has the 
same terra cotta covers and the same Geographic Seal and 
lettering as the early numbers and in addition it bears the 
important date “October 1888" on the cover! Although the 
National Geographic Society was first organized in January 
1888, this prospectus was issued in October 1888 as was the 
first issue, Volume I, Number 1. In all respects, it appears 
exactly like one of the oldest issues. It consists of only the 
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covers and ten pages. The first page is concerned with the cer- 
tificate of incorporation, the second, third and fourth pages 
are concerned with the seven articles of the By-laws, the fifth 
page lists the officers and the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth pages list all of the original members of the National 
Geographic Society. This roster of members includes 205 
names of which 165 were original members who had joined 
apparently some time after January 1888. Although these 
pages appear in the back pages of Volume I, Number 1, this 
copy is the only one I have ever seen that is issued separately 
in the same terra cotta colored covers as the oldest issues. 
While it is not really a prospectus in the true sense of that 
word, it is the first separate brochure describing the infant 
National Geographic Society. As far as I know, it is unique 
and it now resides in the collection of a well known advertis- 
ing executive whose collection of the Geographic is also prob- 
ably unique in the completeness of its volumes, the condition 
of the issues and the beauty of the bindings. This copy also 
bears on its covers, the name “Marcus Baker” who was one 
of the original members of the Society. 


3. CALENDAR FOR 1896-1897 FOR THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


This is a single thin sheet 9% x 11% inches in size printed on 
both sides of the paper. On one side there is a very detailed list 
of all of the lectures of the season. Lectures were given in the 
afternoons and evenings and in addition to that, there were 
technical meetings. Forty different lectures are listed for the 
period from October 9, 1896 through May 14, 1897. A notice 
of a reception is also listed as well as an excursion by special 
train to the Blue Ridge region. The reverse side of this scarce 
calendar, lists the principal contents of all of the issues for 
1896 and the first three months of 1897. Application forms for 
membership and nomination of others for membership are 
printed on the sheet even as they are printed in every issue 
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today. This is a most informative circular of the active inter- 
ests of the Society as long ago as 1896 and appears to be very 
scarce although I have had a few copies. It also appears that 
similar programs must exist for other years although I have 
not seen them. Items of this kind can be well preserved by 
mounting them in a picture frame with two pieces of glass so 
that both sides can be read. Itisnoteworthy that Dr. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, father of the editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine for many, many years, was scheduled to lecture on 
Constantinople, a subject he was well acquainted with, being 
the author of a large two volume work on that famous city. 


4, CALENDAR FOR 1896-1897. Published December 1, 1896 


This item is similar to No. 3 described above but is on a stiffer 
paper and is folded vertically to a four-page leaflet of 5% x 9% 
inches in size. It bears the National Geographic Society seal 
and a membership list which shows the total members at that 
time as 1,336. 


5. STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 
April 27, 1895 

This is a single page printed notice regarding dates of publi- 
cation of the issues of Volume VI and of Volume VII. It proves 
that the issue 8 of Volume VI dated April 20, 1895, was the 
first issued although the issues, Numbers 1 to 7, carry earlier 
dates. It also says that Volume VII will commence with June 
1896 and end with May 1897. We all know that during the 
intervals between the time of this notice which was April 27, 
1895 and January of 1896, the Society decided to go on a regu- 
lar monthly basis which up to that date it had not. The first 
issue of Volume VII was January 1896 and since that time, 
every month has seen a new issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine except for two times when combined issues were 
put out. These two combined issues were printed in July- 
August 1897 and November-December 1917. Asfar asI know, 
this little printed notice is also unique. 
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6. INVITATION TO THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPH- 

ICAL CONGRESS 
This is a special invitation to the members of the National 
Geographic Society to atend the above congress with a pro- 
gram of that event enclosed. The program consists of thirty- 
four pages while the invitation is attached to the cover of the 
program and is printed in red and is written by the secretary 
of the National Geographic Society. Dated April 24, 1895. 
As far as I know, this is also unique. 

7. ANNOUNCEMENT OF A COMPETITIVE ESSAY SPONSORED 

BY THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Thisis a four-page leaflet, 5% x 8% inches in size on thin paper. 
It is an announcement of a competitive contest involving the 
writing of an essay on the subject of “The River Systems of 
the United States." The awards are a gold medal and certi- 
ficates. The rules are given and the committees charged with 
the awards are listed. The time of the contest is 1893. 

As far asI know, this little pamphlet is unique. It shows the 
interest the National Geographic Society has always had in 
fostering an interest in geography in the schools. 

Although this is only a short list, 1 am certain that there 
are many more items of this one of a kind class. With time, 
some of them will be uncovered. It is interesting to see how 
many signed copies of the National Geographic Magazine 
carrying signatures of original subscribers can be found. Of 
the 165 original subscribers, I have seen, at most, about fifteen 
signed and autographed copies. Another interesting collec- 
tors’ angle is the collection of publications — especially books 
— written by the authors of articles in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. If one wishes to go into this field, a “must” 
is the two-volume edition of the book Constantinople, written 
by Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor, the father of the former editor of 
the National Geographic Magazine. The avid collector of 
National Geographic Magazines will have no difficulty en- 
larging his own special collecting field! 
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SPECIAL NUMBERS 


HE so-called “Special Numbers” were not so designated 

by the National Geographic Society but have been given 
that name by the collectors of the magazine who seek to dif- 
ferentiate those numbers which are distinguished by unusual 
beautiful colored illustrations or devoted to one special sub- 
ject. These numbers were issued mostly after 1911 and a selec- 
tive list of them is given here for quick reference. Some of 
them have been in great demand. The horse issue for instance, 
which was published in November 1923 is sought for by many 
whose interest is in horses and not geography. A recent issue 
that is in great demand is the July 1949 issue devoted to sea- 
shells and illustrating hundreds of them in beautiful colored 
plates. For further details on any subject not listed in “special 
numbers” the reader is referred to the indexes of subjects in 
this book. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS 


1911 July Reptiles 

1013 September Ancient Egypt 

1914 May Birds of Town and Country 

1915 May American Wild Flowers | 
August American Game Birds 
November France 

1916 June Common American Wild Flowers 
November Larger North American Mammals 

1917 June State Flowers | 
October Flags 

1918 May Smaller Mammals of North America 

1919 March Dogs | 
December Military Insignia 
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1920 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 


1927 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1934 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


May 
December 
June 

July 

May 
November 
October 
May 
October 
December 
January 
April 
August 
March 
April 
May 

July 

July 
March 
July 

May 
September 
October 
January 
April 


May 


December 
January 
December 
January 


February 


March 
July 
October 
December 


SPECIAL NUMBERS 


Mushrooms 

Falconry 

Familiar Grasses 
Midsummer Wild Flowers 
King Tutankhamen 
Horses 

Goldfish 

Ferns as a Hobby 

South Seas 

Cattle 

Pigeons 

Molds 

Jellyfish 

Ireland 

Chickens and Fowl 

Wild Flowers of the West 
Moths and Butterflies 
Insects 

Tropical Fish 

Eagles, Hawks, Vultures 
Common North American Birds 
New Flag Number 

Far Flying Wild Fowl 
Field Dogs 

Williamsburg 

Butterflies 

Cage Birds 

Turkey ۱ 
Cathedrals of England 
Whales, Porpoises, Dolphins 
Rubber 

Greece and Italy 

National Gallery Paintings 
Ancient Egypt 

Working Dogs 
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1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1949 


1951 


1952 
1953 
1954 
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April 
February 
June 
October 
March 
July 
February 
November 
July 
September 
February 
March 
April 

May 

July 
August 
January 
February 
January 
September 
July 
October 


California Wild Flowers 
Lions, Tigers, Leopards 
Military Insignia 

Military Insignia 

Ancient Greece 

Indians of the Western Plains 
Military Insignia 

Ancient Rome 

Garden Flower Paintings 
Bird Dogs 

Far West Indians 
Circus 

British Way 

Flags of the Americas 
Seashells. 

Vegetables 

Ancient Mesopotamia : 
Flags of the United gel”? dd 
National Gallery 

Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
Conquest of Mt. Everest 
Williamsburg 
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HOW TO USE THE GEOGRAPHIC 


A series of topical indexes of Natural History, Geographical Areas 
and States for easy, ready reference and study 


INCE the National Geographic Magazine was first issued 
S in the year 1888, exactly 754 separate issues have gone out 
to subscribers up to 1956. Fach one of these issues contained 
from four to ten articles on various subjects. In a complete set 
of Geographics there are consequently many thousands of 
articles on almost every area in the world and on most natural 
history subjects as well. Every single state of these United 
States has been covered; some, many times. The amount of 
information available is tremendous. “To make it properly 
available and useful requires an index. The National Geo- 
graphic Society supplies a cumulative index in three parts. 
The first large volume of 656 pages covers the years 1899-1946 
and the second volume of 388 pages covers the period from 
1947 to 1951. A third supplement brings the index up to date 
in its 183 pages for the years 1952-1954.. Each one of the three 
parts is separately alphabetized and to look up a subject in 
the years 1899-1954. all one has to do is to consult these three 
volumes. They are complete for subject, title and author and 
are always the final reference work for anyone interested 
in the magazine. They can be procured directly from the 
National Geographic Society for $6.75 for all three parts. 

In the following pages, you will find three separate indexes 
arranged in chronological order and for easy reference. 
The three short indexes are 1. an index of natural history 
subjects arranged by subject, 2. a geographical subject index 
arranged by country and area and 3. a short list of all of the 
"states" articles and issues. No attempt has been made to 
make these lists complete and only the best, the most inclu- 
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sive and the easiest available issues have been selected. Many 
issues are out of print but are available. As these are selective 
indexes, the student who wishes to make a complete survey of 
the material available in the National Geographic Magazine 
1s referred to the cumulative index published by the National 
Geographic Society. 

However for the person who wishes a short list of the lead- 
ing and most comprehensive articles on any country, animal, 
plant or state these indexes will be found simple and easy to 
use and involve a minimum of time and effort. Merely look up 
the subject in the alphabetical index and you will find the 
issues which contain the matter in question listed by year and 
month. In connection with articles on geographical areas, it 
is recommended that a suitable National Geographic map be 
consulted and the correct map can be obtained from the lists 
given in another chapter in this book. 

If you are planning to take a trip to Mexico or Canada by 
car, it is but a few minutes’ work to get a list of the issues on 
these two places. If you have a collection of Geographics you 
can look them up at home; or yowr local public library will 
almost always have a set. “Reading up” on the places you 
will visit adds a lot to enjoyment and appreciation. Even more 
important for the traveler abroad is this kind of preliminary 
preparation. If you are planning a trip to Europe, South 
America or some other part of the world, it will add greatly to 
your enjoyment if you have some idea of what to see and look 
at. Armchair travelers who like to do all their traveling at 
home can plan a trip by consulting the indexes herewith and 
making a tour of the world by merely consulting the index 
and reading the proper articles one after the other. 

High school students who are required to write papers on 
geographical areas, or natural history subjects, will find the 
indexes useful guides to a wealth of material all illustrated. 
Scrap books can be made up from these issues as the beautiful 
colored plates are unexcelled for this kind of work.The articles 
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which accompany the illustrations are known for being 
highly descriptive and full of details concerning geography, 
climate, industry and natural history of all kinds. Students of 
United States geography will find the states issues helpful to 
study local areas, cities, and industries of these various states. 

If one has time only to consult one or two articles, it is 
usually best to consult the latest which is given. While the 
latest issue is not always the most complete or the best, it is 
usually the most up-to-date. In the case of some countries, the 
best available issues are ten or more years old. Many countries 
have been changed, have slipped behind the “iron curtain" 
or been absorbed through the course of years and war. For 
these countries, the latest article available is likely to be quite 
old. Some countries have not had a new article in many years 
but those who subscribe to the magazine can be sure that new 
articles will follow in the future. 
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NATURAL HISTORY INDEX 


ALPS 

1909 June 
1932 April 
1934 August 
1950 August 
1951 June 

December 

1952 April 


ANTELOPES 
1950 March 


ANTS 

£912 August 
1913 May 
1934 August 


APES 
1940 August 


ASTRONOMY 

1939 July 

1943 July 

1947 November 

1950 September 

1952 February 

1955 August 
September 


AUKS 
1936 January 


AZALEAS 
1947 May 


AZTECS 

1922 February 
1937 June 
BANANAS 

1912 July 


BATS 

1925 September 
1946 July 
BEARS 

1954 August 


BEAVERS 
1955 May - 


BEES 


1911 July 
4935 April 


BEETLES 
1952 August 


BELLS 


1948 December 
1950 December 


BERRIES 


1919 February 
1951 September 


BIRDS 

1915 August 

1920 December 

1932 July 
October 


BIRDS (continued) 


1933 January 
July 

1935 April 

1936 January 
April 
June 

1937 July 
August 

1938 December 

1939 March 

1947 May 

1948 June 
September 
December 

1949 January 
December 

1950 January 
March 
May 
July 

1951 February 
June 
November 

1952 January 
October 

1953 January 
April 
June 
October 

1954 April 
May 
November 
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BIRDSOFPARADISE CASTLES 


1951 November 
1953 April 


BLUEBIRDS 
1954 April 


BROMELIADS 
1950 October 


BULLFIGHTS 


1951 April 
December 


BUTTERFLIES 


1927 July 
1936 May 
1937 May 
1952 August 


CACTI 


1924 January 

1925 September 

1953 May 
September 


CAGE BIRDS 
1938 December 


CARDINALS 
1951 June 


1935 September 
1936 July 
1952 May 


CATHEDRALS 


1992 July 
1939 December 


CATS 
1938 November 


CATTLE 


1925 December 
1952 January 

1953 September 
1954 September 


CHEESE 


1947 June 
1954. September 


CHICKENS 


1997 April 
1930 March 
1948 September 


CHINCHILLAS 
1948 March 


CICADAS 
1953 July 
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CIRCUS 


1931 October 
1948 March 


CLOCKS 
1947 September 


COFFEE 


1939 May 
1947 May 


COPRA 


1950 January 
July 


CORAL 


1927 January 
1934. June 
1940 June 
1941 March 
1952 February 
October 


CORN 

1916 January 
1939 August 
CORONATIONS 


1937 May 
1953 September 


. COTTON 


1941 February 
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COWBOYS 


1945 August 

1947 May 
December 

1950 June 

1951 September 

CRABS 


1998 July 


CRANES 
1937 August 


CROCODILES 


1949 January 


CROWS, MAGPIES 
1933 January 


CRUSTACEANS 


1997 September 
1936 August 
1938 October 
1950 January 
DATES 


1910 July 


DEER 
1939 October 


DEW AND SNOW 
1993 January 


DIAMONDS 


1906 June 

1931 April 

1948 May 

1950 March 
December 

1952 March 
November 


DINOSAURS 


1919 May 

1942 February 

1954. March 
May 


DOGS 


1919 March 
1936 February 
1937 January 
October 
1941 December 
1943 November 
1944 April 
1947 September 
1951 June 
1954. January 


DOLPHINS 


1940 January 


DRAGONFLIES 
1951 August 
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DUCKS 


1930 March 

1932 September 

1948 June 

1951 March 
October 


EAGLES 


1929 May 
1933 July 
1940 May 
1948 September 
1954. l'ebruary 


EARTHWORMS 
1949 February 


EELS 


1913 October 
1954. March 


EGYPT (Ancient) 


1923 May 
1941 October 
1948 December 


ELEPHANTS 


1912 August 
1934. June 

1950 March 
1951 March 
1959 March 
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EMERALDS 
1950 December 


ESKIMOS 


1939 May 
1947 January 
1949 October 
1952 July 
1954 January 


EVEREST, MOUNT 


1933 August 
1954 July 
1955 November 


EVERGLADES 


1948 February 
1954. November 


FALCONRY 


1920 December 
1937 July 
1942 February 
1948 June 


FERNS 
1925 May 


FINCHES 


1935 April 
1953 January 


FIREFLIES 
1951 May 


TISH 


1909 
1912 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1927 
1931 
1932 
1934 


1938 
1939 


| 1941 


1949 
1950 
1952 


1953 
1954 


July 

May 
January 
January 
August 
December 
January 
March 
January 
October 
December 
October 
February 
March 
June 
December 
July 
October 
November 
November 
March 


FLAGS 


1917 
1934 
1949 
1951 


October 
September 
May 
February 


FLYCATCHERS 


1936 


June 


FLOWERS 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1921 
1922 
1924 
1925 
4927 
1939 
1942 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1950 


1951 
1953 


1954 


1955 


May 
June 
June 
February 
June 
July 
June 
July 

May 
August 
April 
July 

May 

July 
March 
June 
April 
December 
July 

May 
August 
May 
November 
July 


FLAMINGOS 
1951 May 


FLIES 
1910 May 
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FOWL 
1927 April 
1930 March 


FROGS 


1932 May 
1950 April 


FRUIT 


1949 May 
1951 September 


FUNGI 
1920 May 


FURS 


1948 March 
1952 April 


GAME BIRDS 
1915 August 


GARDENS 


1925 January 
1926 May 
1928 May 
1935 April 
1938 December 
1942 May 
1947 May 
July 
1950 April 
1951 July 


GEESE 


1913 February 
1930 March 
1934 October 


GEMS 


1903 December 
1906 June 


GEMS (continued) 


1912 February 
1926 February 
1948 October 
November 
1950 December 


GEYSERS 


1910 June 
1925 August 
1940 June 


GIRAFFES 


1909 March 
1950 March 


GOATS 


1952 April 
1954 May 


GOLD 


1900 January 
December 
1905 December 
1908 May 
1933 April 
1949 December 
1949 October 
1953 September 


GOLDFISH 


1905 May 
19294. October 
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GOPHERS 
1931 July 


GORILLAS 
1940 August 


GRAND CANYON 


1914 August 
1994 May 
1928 June 
1948 May 
1949 June 
1955 May 


GRAPES 


1903 December 
1941 May 
1948 November 
December 
1951 September 
1953 February 


GRASSES 
1921 June 
1944. June 


1952 January 
1953 August 


GREAT BARRIER 
REEF 


1930 September 
1940 June 
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GREECE (Ancient) 
1944. March 


GULLS 


1925 June 
1942 May 
1948 June 
1951 February 


GYPSIES 


1914 October 
1938 November 
1950 April 


GYPSY MOTH 


1906 August 
1914. July 


HAWKS 


1920 December 
1933 July 
1937 July 
1940 May 
1948 June 


HERONS 


1932 October 
1949 January 


HERRING 


1909 August 
1923 December 
1934 August 
1947 August 


HIPPOPOTAMUSES HURRICANES 


1929 April 
1950 March 


HOPI INDIANS 


1907 July 
1916 April 
1921 June 
1925 September 
1929 December 
1940 November 


HORNETS 
1937 July 


HORSES 


1921 May 

1923 November 

1926 August 

1942 July 

1952 January 
June 


HOUNDS 


1937 October 
1951 June 


HUMMING BIRDS 


1928 June 
1932 July 
1947 August 
1951 August 
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1899 January 
September 

1900 October 
November 

1905 June 

1939 April 

1950 October 


IBISES 


1913 September 
1932 October 
1949 January 


ICEBERGS 


1922 December 
1926 July 

1943 May 
1947 October 
1951 October 


INCAS 


1908 April 
September 
October 

1913 April 

1915 February 

1916 May 

1927 February 

1933 January 

1938 February 

1942 August 

1950 October 


INDIANS 
(Central America) 


1936 October 
1941 February 
1945 July 
1947 October 
1949 March 
1950 February 


INDIANS (Mexico) 


1939 August 
1940 September 
1941 September 


INDIANS 
(North America) 


1904 October 
1907 July 
1908 June 
1915 January 


1916 
1925 
1937 
1940 
1944. 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1949 
1951 


April 
September 
November 
November 
July 
January 
January 
February 
July 
September 
February 
September 
October 
September 


INDIANS 
(South America) 


1913 
1916 
1927 
1940 
1947 
1950 
1955 


INNS 
1951 


April 
May 
February 
May 
May 
October 
March 


March 


INSECTS 


1913 
1914 
1929 
1938 
1944 
1946 
1952 
1954 


May 

July 

July 
December 
August 
September 
August 
January 


INSIGNIA, MEDALS, 
DECORATIONS 


1917 October 
1919 December 
1943 June | 
October 
December 
1945 February 
1946 July 
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JACKALS 
1913 September 
JADE 


1903 January 

1941 September 
1942 November 
1943 September 
1950 December 


JAGUARS 
1952 November 


JELLYFISH 


1926 August 
1955 June 


JEWELS 
1940 December 


JUNGLES 


1907 August 
1913 March 
1922 February 
1926 April 
June 
1928 February 
September 
19329 November 
1949 November 


KANGAROOS 
1955 October | 


IROQUOISINDIANS KINGFISHERS 


1937 November 
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1936 June 
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KITES 


1900 February 
1903 June 
July 
1907 January 
1908 January 
1927 August 


LEOPARDS 
1943 February 


LIGHTHOUSES 


1913 January 
1918 November 
1936 August 
1952 September 


LIONS 


1911 January 
11943 February 
1950 March 


LIZARDS 


1907 June 

1911 July 

1927 August 

1936 September 

1954 June 
November 


LOBSTERS 
1946 April 


LOCUSTS 


1915 December 
1953 April 


MAHOGANY 
1908 July 


MAMMALS 


1904. October 
1912 May 
1916 November 
1917 January 
1918 May 
1928 February 
1938 June 
1939 July 
1948 March 
September 
1949 January 
1950 March 
July 


MANGOES 


1903 August 
1911 October 


MANTIS 


1950 May 
1952 August 


MARLIN 
1941 March 
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MAYAS 


1922 February 
1925 January 
1936 November 
1939 August 
1942 November 


MESOPOTAMIA 
(Ancient) 


1951 January 


MICE 
1909 May 


MINERALS 


1944. January 
1946 April 
1947 March 
1948 October 
1950 December 
1951 November 


MOLLUSKS 


1908 March 
1913 March 
1935 August 
1936 August 
1937 February 
1949 May 
July 


MONKEYS 


1948 August 
1953 June 
1956 January 
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MOOSE 


1909 July 

1912 May 

1939 July 
October 


MOTHS 


1906 August 
1997 July 
1999 July 
1952 August 


MUSHROOMS 
1990 May 


MUSERATS 


1913 July 
1921 August 
1948 March 


MYCETOZOA 
(Slime Molds) 


1926 April 


NATURALBRIDGES 


1904 September 
1907 March 


NATURE STUDY 
1954 November 


NAVAHO INDIANS 
1938 May 


1940 November 
1945 October 


OCTOPUSES 


1935 August 
1952 October 


OLIVES 


1950 April 
1951 September 


ORCHIDS 
1946 October 


OSPREYS 


1932 August 
1933 July 
1941 September 


OWLS 


1920 December 
1935 February 
1940 May 
1945 April 


OYSTERS 


1908 March 
1913 March 
1916 June 
1997 February 


PAINTINGS, 
GALLERIES, ART 


1936 January 

1940 July 

1946 January 
August 
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PAINTINGS, etc. 

(continued) 

1947 June 

1948 July 
September 
December 

1949 April 

1950 June 

1951 February 

1952 January 


PALMS 
1935 July 


PARROTS 
1936 June 


PEARLS 


1904. October 

1906 September 
1912 February 
1921 January 

1926 February 
1938 September 
1946 February 
1950 December 


PELICANS 


1934 March 
1943 November 


PENGUINS 

1929, April 
1932 February 
1952 September 
1955 January 
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PIGEONS 


1926 January 
1947 April 

1949 September 
PINEAPPLES 


1949 November 
1951 September 


PLANTS 

1924 June 

1948 March 
PORCUPINES 
1911 June 

1912 January 
PORPOISES 

1940 January 
1952 November 
POULTRY 


1927 April 
1930 March 
1948 September 
1950 September 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


1925 September 
1938 May 

1940 November 
1949 December 


PUFFINS 


1947 May 
1954 September 


PYGMIES 


1910 December 
1913 September 
1925 January 
1948 January 


QUAILS 
1936 October 


RABBITS 


1913 July 
1916 December 


RAVENS 
1933 January 


REDWOODS 


1899 May 
1920 June 
1939 February 


REINDEER 


1903 April 
1907 October 
1919 December 
1952 August 
1954 August 


REPTILES 


1907 June 
1911 July 
1935 May 
1942 February 
1953 June 
1954 June 
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RHINOCEROSES 


1950 March 
1953 August 


RHODODENDRONS 


1926 August 
1950 April 
1954 May 


RODENTS 


1917 July 
1925 May 
1998 December 
1931 June 
1954 November 


ROME (Ancient) 
1946 November 


RUBBER 


1926 March 
April 
1940 February 


RUBIES 
1950 December 


SALMON 


1908 February 
1910 May 
1912 May 
1939 February 
1947 June 
1952 November 


SANDPIPERS 


1937 August 
1946 September 


SAPPHIRES 
1950 December 


SEA BIRDS 
1948 June 


SEALS 


1911 December 

1922 April 

1941 September 

1948 January 
March 
June 

1952 April 


SEAWEEDS 


1905 May 
1936 August 


SEQUOIAS 

(Big Trees) 

1899 May 
1917 January 
1920 June 
1921 July 
1934 August 
1939 February 
1951 May 


SHEEP 


1912 May 
1919 July 

1926 December 
1927 October 
1952 January 


SHELLS 
1949 July 


SHRIMP 


1944. October 
1954 March 


SKINDIVING 


1947 January 
1949 May 

1952 October 
1954 January 
1955 August 


SKUNKS 


1913 July 
1955 August 


SNAKES 


1911 July 
1949 January 
1954 June 


September 


SPARROWS 


1939 March 
1946 September 
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SPICES 


1916 January 
1997 November 
1941 May 
1949 March 


SPIDERS 


1933 August 
1938 December 


SPONGES 


1910 May 
1914 January 


SQUID 


1935 August 
1941 March 
1947 January 


SWALLOWS 
1936 April 


SWANS 

1930 March 
1934. October 
SWORDFISH 
1941 March 


TANAGERS 
1935 April 


THRUSHES 
1936 April 
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TIGERS 


1924 November 
1928 February 
1943 February 


TOADS 
1932 May 


TREES 


1899 May 

1903 September 
1916 April 
1932 November 
1934 August 
1939 February 
1955 November 


TROUT 


1906 July 
1921 August 
1939 February 


TULIPS 
1933 September 


TUNA 


1949 January 
1954 November 


TURKEYS 
1930 March 


TURTLES 


1906 September 
1907 June 
1911 July 
1922 January 
1943 August 
1952 May 
1954 November 


URANIUM 


1952 March 
1954 January 
October 


VEGETABLES 


1939 January 

1941 November 

1949 May 
August 


VOLCANOES 


1902 June 

1912 August 

1913 February 

1918 February 

1924 February 
April 

1926 November 

1935 July 

1937 March 

1939 October 
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VOLCANOES 
(continued) 

1941 July 
1944 February 
1948 October 
1950 January 
1952 October 
1955 October 


VULTURES 
1933 July 


WASPS 


1937 July 
1938 December 


WHALES 


1940 January 
1942 September 
1947 October 


WOLVES 


1907 February 
1921 August 


WORMS 


1949 February 


WOODPECKERS 


1933 April 
1951 June 
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TOPICAL GEOGRAPHIC INDEX 


ABYSSINIA 


1901 March 
1925 June 
1931 June 
1935 June 


ADEN 


1917 August 
1935 September 


AFGHANISTAN 


1909 October 
1921 January 
1933 December 
1946 October 
1950 March 
November 
1953 September 


AFRICA 


1925 February 
1926 June 
1934 January 
1953 August 
1954 December 


ALASKA 


1919 April 

1921 September 
1942 September 
1943 February 
1953 September 


ALBANIA 
1931 February 


ALGERIA 


1928 February 
1943 January 


ANDORRA 


1918 March 
1933 October 
1949 August 


ARABIA 


1904 April 
1917 August 
1932 October 
1934 June 

1948 November 


ARGENTINA 


1916 August 
1921 October 
1929 February 
1930 March 
1933 October 


ARMENIA 


1915 October 
1919 August 
November 
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AUSTRALIA 


1916 December 
1921 March 
1924 March 
1935 December 
1936 December 
1943 January 


AUSTRIA 

1912 December 
1929 December 
1932 October 
1937 April 
1938 April 
1945 July 

1951 June 


AZORES 


1919 June 
1935 January 
1946 February 


BALI 


1928 March 
1939 March 


BARBADOS 
1952 March 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


1910 November 
1937 November 
1952 March 

1954 December 


BELGIUM 


1925 March 
May 

1929 November 

1938 April 

BERMUDA 


1922 January 
1939 February 
1954 February 
BETHLEHEM 
1952 February 


BOLIVIA 
1900 June 


1929 February 


1934 November 
1950 October 


BORNEO 
1945 September 


BRAZIL 


1926 April 
1930 December 
1933 November 
1938 November 
1944 January 
1955 March 


BULGARIA 
1932 August 


BURMA 


1913 July 

1930 August 
1940 November 
1943 October 


CAMBODIA 


1912 March 
1928 September 


CANADA 


1941 November 
1947 August 
November 
1949 June 
October 
1950 September 
1955 August 


CANARY ISLANDS 


1930 May 
1955 April 


CEYLON 
1948 July 


CHILE 


1929 February 
1937 December 
1941 July 
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CHINA 


1925 April 
1997 June 
1998 November 
1930 October 
1937 December 
1938 March 
1942 September 
1948 March 


COLOMBIA 


1926 February 
1940 October 
1947 May 


COSTA RICA 


1910 June 
1999 February 
1946 October 


CRETE 


1999 February 
1943 November 


CUBA 


1920 July 
1947 January 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


1921 February 
1927 June 
1933 January 
1938 August 


DENMARK 


1932 February 
1940 January 
1949 February 
1952 May 


ECUADOR 


1929 January 
1934 February 
1941 December 


EGYPT 


1926 September 
1940 April 
1941 October 
1954 December 
1955 November 


ENGLAND 


1929 May 

1933 February 

1934 March 

1935 April 
July 

1939 December 

1941 April 

1948 May 

1949 April 

1950 August 

1953 September 

1955 September 


FIJI ISLANDS 


1946 May 
1950 July 


FINLAND 


1938 October 
1947 August 
1954 August 


FORMOSA 


1920 March 
1945 January 
1950 February 
1953 October 
1955 April 
FRANCE 


1915 November 
1918 January 
December 
1993 July 
1927 August 
1929 August 
1930 October 
1936 October 
1945 April 
1951 July 
1952 June 
1954 February 


GERMANY 


1926 June 
1928 December 
1932 March 
1933 August 
1935 February 
1949 January 


GIBRALTAR 
1940 September 
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GOLD COAST 
1951 August 


GREECE 


1928 December 
1938 April 
1940 March 
1941 January 
1944. March 
1949 December 


GREENLAND 


1940 July 

1941 September 
1946 October 
1952 May 


GUAM 


1938 July 
1945 November 


GUATEMALA 


1926 November 
1936 October 
1945 July 

1947 October 


HAITI 

1990 December 
1934 October 
1944 September 
HAWAIIAN 
JSLANDS 

1942 October 


1949 November 
1954 May 
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HONG KONG 
1940 April 
1954 February 
HUNGARY 


1999 December 
1932 June 
1935 May 
1938 January 
October 
ICELAND 


1941 July 

1945 November 
1951 November 
INDIA 

1947 November 
1948 October 
INDOCHINA 
1952 September 
INDONESIA 
1951 January 
1955 September 
IRAN 


1921 April 
1939 September 
1947 March 
1951 October 
1953 November 


IRAQ 


1938 December 
1947 March 


IRELAND 


1997 March 
1935 November 
1940 May 
1951 May 
1953 July 


ISRAEL 


1947 December 
1950 December 


ITALY 


1928 April 
1934 August 
1935 January 
1940 March 
1945 March 
1949 June 

1951 September 


JAPAN 


1933 March 
1936 April 
1942 August 
1950 May 
1953 November 


JAVA 


1929 September 
1948 May 


JERUSALEM 


1926 December 
1997 December 
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JERUSALEM . 
(continued) 


1934 April 
1946 October 
1954 December 


JORDAN 


1947 December 
1951 December 


KOREA 


1900 April 
1910 November 
1933 October 
1950 June 
1953 May 


LABRADOR 
1951 July 


LAPLAND 


1939 November 
1949 July 


LIBERIA 


1910 September 
1922 October 
1948 February 


MADAGASCAR 
1947 July 


MALAYA 
1953 February 


MALTA 


1920 May 
1940 August 
1943 March 


MANCHURIA 


1904 March 
1929 October 
1932 January 
1933 February 
1947 March 


MARTINIQUE 


1936 April 
1938 March 


MAURITIUS 
1956 January 


MEXICO 


1923 March 
1925 January 
1932 October 
1934 March 
December 
1936 November 
1937 May 
1939 October 
1941 September 
1946 August 
1951 December 
1955 February 


MICRONESIA 
1950 April 


MONGOLIA 
1923 February 


1929 June 
1933 June 


MOROCCO 


1911 August 
1935 June 


NETHERLANDS 
1925 March 
1929 September 
1933 September 
1940 February 


NEW GUINEA 
1941 March 
1945 December 
1953 April 
1955 October 


NEW ZEALAND 


1925 August 
1936 February 


NICARAGUA 


1997 March 
1932 May 
1944 August 


NIGERIA 
1944. May 


NORMANDY 


1936 May 
1943 August 
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NORWAY 


1930 July 
1935 May 
1939 April 
1948 August 
1954 August 


NOVA SCOTIA 


1920 July 
1940 May 


OKINAWA 


1945 May 
October 
1955 February 


PAKISTAN 


1959 November 
1955 March 


PALTSTINE 


1914 March 
1915 December 
1918 October 
1920 January 
1926 September 
- December 
1929 December 
1931 March 
1933 December 
1934 April 
1938 December 
1940 December 
1941 August 
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PALESTINE 
(continued) 


1944. February 
December 

1946 March 
October 


PANAMA 


1911 February 
1912 July 

1922 February 
1927 September 
1941 November 


PARAGUAY 


1933 April 
1943 October 


PATAGONIA 


1900 February 
1901 January 


PERU 


1913 April 
November 
1916 May 
1997 February 
1929 February 
1933 January 
1934 January 
1938 February 
1942 August 
1950 October 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


1908 February 
1930 May 
September 
1936 December 
1940 October 
1949 February 
1944. November 
1945 March 


POLAND 
1926 August 
1932 April 
1933 March 
1935 March 
1939 June 


PORTUGAL 


1952 May 
1954 November 


PUERTO RICO 


1994 December 
1939 December 
1951 April 


QUEBEC 


1930 April 
1935 August 
1939 May 
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RHODES 


1933 December 
1938 April 
1941 April 


RHODESIA 


1935 June 
1944 September 


ROMANIA 


1926 March 
1934 April 
1938 November 
1940 March 


RUSSIA (See Union 
of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) 


. SAAR 


1935 February 


SABA 
1940 November 


ST. HELENA 
1950 August 


ST. PIERRE 
1941 December 


SAMOA 


1899 June 
1919 September 
1941 May 


SAN MARINO 
1918 August 


SANTORIN 
1940 March 


SARAWAK 


1911 August 
1919 February 
1945 September 


SARDINIA 


1916 August 
1923 January 
1926 April 


SARK 
1923 July 


SAUDI ARABIA 


1923 May 
1934 June 
1937 November 
1945 October 
1948 March 
1953 July 


SCILLY ISLANDS 
1938 December 


SCOTLAND 


1917 Nov.-Dec. 
1921 February 
1935 August 
1936 April 
1943 June 
1946 May 
1953 October 
1954 May 


SERBIA 
1915 April 


SIBERIA 


1901 September 


1902 February 
1920 December 
1921 May 
1922 June 
1924 December 
1944. December 


SICILY 


1994. September 
1927 October 
1943 September 


SINGAPORE 


1938 May 
1940 July 
1941 November 


SPAIN 


1999 March 
1931 January 
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SPAIN (continued) 


1933 January 
1936 March 
October 
1950 April 
1951 July 
1954. February 


SUMATRA 


1920 January 
1930 February 
1946 February 


SURINAM 
1943 April 


SWEDEN 


1934 July 
1939 September 
1940 June 
1952 May 


SWITZERLAND 


1933 March 
1934 August 
1941 April 

1950 August 


SYRIA 


1919 November 
1922 March 
1930 October 
1933 July 

1946 December 
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THAILAND 


1912 April 
1928 February 
1934 May 
1941 November 
1947 February 
1954 May 


TIBET 


1921 September 
1935 October 
1946 August 
1952 March 
1955 July 


TRANSVAAL 


1931 April 
1942 December 


TRANSYLVANIA 
1926 March 


TRINIDAD 


1937 September 
1953 January 


TUNISIA 


1911 August 
1943 January 
July 


TURKEY 


1923 May 
1926 December 


TURKEY (continued) 


1928 December 
1929 October 
1932 April 
1933 December 
1939 January 
December 
1940 March 
1941 September 
1945 May 
August 
1951 August 


UGANDA 
1937 January 


UNION OF 


SOVIET SOCIALIST 


REPUBLICS 


1917 March 
July 
August 

1918 March 
October 
November 

1922 June 

1926 November 

1930 May 

1942 July 
December 


URUGUAY 
1948 November 
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VATICAN CITY 
1939 March 


VENEZUELA 


1939 January 
1950 May 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
1940 September 


WEST INDIES 


1922 February 
1931 January 
1941 January 
1948 January 


YEMEN 
1917 August 


1947 November 
1952 February 


YUGOSLAVIA 


1928 January 
1930 September 
1939 June 

1941 June 
1944 April 
1951 February 


ZANZIBAR 
1952 February 


` COLLECTOR^S GUIDE 


STATES SERIES ISSUES 


ALABAMA 
1931 December 


ARIZONA 
1929 January 


ARKANSAS 
1946 September 


CALIFORNIA 


1934 November 
1936 March 
1949 May 
1954. June 
COLORADO 


1932 July 


CONNECTICUT 
1938 September 


DELAWARE 
1935 September 


FLORIDA 
1930 January 


GEORGIA 


1996 September 
1954 March 


IDAHO 
1944 June 


ILLINOIS 


1931 May 
1953 December 


INDIANA 
1936 September 


IOWA 
1939 August 


KANSAS 
1937 August 


KENTUCKY 
1942 July 


LOUISIANA 


1930 April 
1947 December 


MAINE 
1935 May 


MARYLAND 


1927 February 
1941 April 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1920 March 
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MICHIGAN 


1928 March 
1952 March 


MINNESOTA 


1935 March 
1949 September 


MISSISSIPPI 
1937 September 


MISSOURI 
1923 April 
1946 March 
MONTANA 
1950 June 


NEBRASKA 
1945 May 


NEVADA 
1946 January 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1931 September 


NEW JERSEY 
1933 May 


NEW MEXICO 
1938 May 
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NEW YORK 
1933 November 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1926 May 
1941 August 


NORTH DAKOTA 
1951 September 


OHIO 


1932 May 
1955 April 


OKLAHOMA 
1941 March 


OREGON 


1934. February 
1946 December 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1919 May 
1935 July 


RHODE ISLAND 
1948 August 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
1953 March 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
1947 May 


TENNESSEE 
1939 May 


TEXAS 
1998 June 
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UTAH 

1936 May 

1955 September 
VERMONT 

1927 March 


VIRGINIA 
1929 April 


WASHINGTON 
1933 February 


WEST VIRGINIA 
1940 August 


WISCONSIN 
1937 July 


WYOMING 
1945 August 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


MAPS 


APS have universal appeal. In ages past, the finest skills 

were lavished by cartographers upon maps that would 
guide the explorer, the traveler and the adventurer. Today, 
there is something of all three in us when we go forth on an 
automobile trip fully equipped with a set of automobile maps 
marked with our route, stopping places and points of interest. 
Everyone knows and enjoys “reading” a map. With inter- 
national affairs as near as domestic events, interest and knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs is heightened by the use of maps. An 
atlasis a common reference book in many family libraries but 
the average page size does not allow of any detail. The maps 
published by the National Geographic Society and given with 
many of the issues of the magazine are cherished and prized 
by all who receive them for their beauty, accuracy and great 
detail. 

Maps have always been a part of the National Geographic 
Magazine. The very oldest issues from the early years of 1888 
up to the present carried maps. Some of them were small maps 
of a page or so while others were large maps that were folded 
and inserted in the magazine and were often four feet in one 
dimension. Later on, the exquisite maps in ten colors were 
issued and at the present time, four of these maps are issued 
every year. Not only are large supplementary maps such as 
these issued at intervals but all travel articles include small 
page sized black and white maps to aid the reader. Almost 
1,100 of these small maps have been issued in the text of the 
magazine itself. 

The supplementary maps issued by the National Geo- 
graphic Society seem to fall into three groups or categories. 
The most popular and well known are those large highly de- 
tailed maps issued four times a year since about 1939 which 
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cover broad geographical areas of the world such as North or 
South America, Europe, Asia, or which show some particular 
country such as China, India, Germany, the United States, or 
Japan.The maps themselves cover a great many things includ- 
ing railroads, trails, air distances, historical notes and places 
of interest that were not touched upon in the older maps. For 
this reason, if one wants the best map of the United States or 
Europe for instance, it will be found in the latest maps of the 
particular area in question. There are exceptions to this state- 
ment since some will show the areas as they were after one of 
the wars. In the case of Europe, Asia, and the United States, 1t 
can be seen that anywhere from six to twelve or more maps of 
the same area have been issued over the last sixty years of pub- 
lication. The Philippines have been mapped a surprising num- 
ber of times. In general, these broad coverage maps are what 
the generalreader will want. 

It was not so with the older maps issued from 1888.to 1900. 
Up to about 1906, the National Geographic Magazine was not 
a “popular” magazine as it is today. The articles were more 
scientific and the magazine although widely read was still 
more a magazine of geography than of travel. There are very 
few pictures but there are weather charts, charts showing 
climate, meteorological charts of all kinds and large supple- 
mentary maps showing the Submarine Cables of the World 
or perhaps the Gold and Coal Fields of Alaska. While such 
charts have a more limited interest than the later large sup- 
plementary maps, they have an interest and charm all their 
own. 

Surprising, too, is the fact thatrather large numbers of sup- 
plementary maps were issued in these older years which 
make up the first category or period of map issuance. In the 
years 1888-1906, there were several years when four or more 
maps were issued during the year. In 1899, six maps were 
issued. In each of the years 1896 and 1905, there were four 
large maps. Many of them were colored, too, although not in 
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the ten-color scheme of those issued today. It is fascinating to 
take one of these carefully folded maps and open it up to its 
full size, constantly expanding until the small six by eight 
inch package covers a small rug! It can also be a task to fold 
it together again so that it lies flat! My personal opinion is that 
these large maps should be bound separately from the texts 
and descriptions of map cases and volumes will be found in 
the chapter devoted to the binding of National Geographic 
Magazines. 

The second or middle category of maps covers the years 
1907-1938. The maps issued in these years were fewer in num- 
ber, were printed on poorer paper and are of less interest than 
those previously published in the years 1888-1906 or those 
published later from 1939 to date. In many of these years, 
only one map was issued in a year and there are years in this 
period when no map at all was issued. In these years also 
fall the few state maps that were published such as those of 
Louisiana, Florida, and Illinois. In recent years no map cover- 
ing one state has been issued with the exception of the map of 
California (June, 1954). Of course, this does not mean that 
many such maps may not be issued in the future. As far as 
they go, the maps of this period excel others available at 
the time but they do not rival the later maps in interest or 
technical detail nor do they have the interest of some of the 
older maps. 

As might be guessed, war is the originator of most of the 
maps issued. During the sixty-six year history of the National 
Geographic Society, the world has, unfortunately, been en- 
gaged in many wars. Besides World War I and World War II 
which caused a great many splendid maps to be issued, there 
were the older wars; the South African War of 1899-1902, 
the Spanish-American War of 1898, the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-1905 and the Chino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 al- 
ready involving Korea. Both Manchuria and Korea have been 
in the forefront of Geographic maps long before the present 
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day. Each one of these wars was “covered” by excellent 
supplementary maps. ۱ 

Maps issued by the National Geographic Society are excel- 
lent collectors’ items as they present some problems in getting 
a complete set and some of them are exceedingly hard to ac- 
quire. In the years from 1935 to 1955, the number of copies 
issued of any one map may have been one to two million. 
However, the maps were loosely inserted between the pages 
of the magazine and in many cases they are missing as they 
fall out easily and are lost. However such fairly recent maps 
can always be obtained without much trouble. The older 
maps, however, are much more difficult to get and many 
copies of the magazine in which they were issued can be 
examined without finding one that contains a copy of the 
map. Some of the supplementary folding maps from the years 
1896-1905 are very rare. The rarest maps are probably the 
two issued in one month to accompany the January, 1902 
issue. These are very scarce and the fact that two of them 
were issued makes it especially difficult to get a complete 
map set. The large colored map that accompanies the March 
1904 issue entitled, “The Gold and Coal Fields of Alaska” is 
also scarce and in demand. The maps for March and May 
issues 0۶ 1904 are also exceedingly hard to acquire. For the 
collector who wants to get a complete set of maps, the scarcity 
of some of them may present a true collector's problem as most 
of the issues he will come across will not carry the supple- 
mentary map as issued. They will be absent because of a pre- 
vious owner's carelessness perhaps or his desire to keep the 
map in a separate container or place. 

Not only are maps useful and interesting for studies of 
many kinds, but they are also useful as decoration and can 
be used to good effect in a library, study or living room. The 
National Geographic Society maps can be easily framed and 
when hung on a wall furnish an interesting spot of color and 
decoration. They are large enough so that they can be placed 
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over a fireplace or in pairs on a large wall. Many of them are 
in themselves decorated with portraits, cartouches, and other 
figures which heighten their interest. The enlarged maps 
which are often five feetin one direction can be obtained trom 
the Society and are often used in a boy's room over a desk. A 
Jarge map of the United States is an excellent aid to study for 
a teen-ager. In these days of intense international relation- 
ships a large map of the world can be used to follow events. 
Geographic maps are reasonably priced so that you can afford 
to mark them with a colored pencil. No matter what area of 
the world you may be interested in, there are maps available 
from the National Geographic Society. 

The technical details in making these maps are under the 
supervision of the National Geographic Society's cartographic 
department. The chief cartographer is James M. Darley. 
The assistant chief cartographer is Newman Bumstead whose 
father was chief cartographer for many years before his 
death. There are eight other cartographers in the department. 
Since the preparation of a map involves the portrayal of a 
round surface on a flat piece of paper, various “projections” 
are used. For those interested in the technical details of such 
projections, the National Geographic Society offers a book by 
Charles E. Riddiford entitled “The Round Earth on Flat Paper 
— Map Projections Used by Cartographers." In 1951, the cost 
of producing a map was about $17,000 before a single impres- 
sion was made. However, with 2,000,000 impressions or more 
to be made to supply the entire circulation list, the cost per 
map would be a few cents. 

Each issue of the National Geographic Magazine which 
contains a supplementary map has a special article which 1s 
concerned with a complete description of the map. These 
articles are listed on the cover of the issue containing the 
map and are very interesting and informative. They are gen- 
erally from three to five pages long and contain a wealth of 
information. Generally, the importance of the map in ques- 
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tion in regard to former maps is discussed and details regard- 
ing the number of place names, the countries involved, and 
especially the history concerned are given. They are well 
worth while reading and studying if one wishes to really use 
and understand the map in question. 

These descriptive articles about the maps found in the is- 
sues which contain the maps have also been reprinted in the 
index of the map. The National Geographic Society map in- 
dexes are booklets the same size as the magazine and contain 
this descriptive article previously mentioned and a list of all 
the place names of the map which may number many thou- 
sands. They are generally booklets of twenty-four to thirty- 
two pages in length and have a cover similar to the magazine. 
(See illustration.) 

The total number of supplementary maps issued by the 
National Geographic Society from 1888 to 1955 is 151. There 
are 151 maps which are properly called “supplementary” as 
they are folding maps and are differentiated from the many, 
many maps issued as parts of the articles and printed on the 
same page with the text of the article. Since the year 1944, 
four supplementary maps have been issued in every year. 
They are usually issued at intervals of about three months and 
the usual months in which maps are sent with the magazine 
are March, June, September, and December. There are quite 
a few exceptions to these months of issuance and the schedule 
is not rigorous. In each case, the map is listed on the title page 
of the magazine in the years 1944-1954. 

Before 1944, the number of maps issued per year varied 
from two per year such as the years 1935 and 1936, to five a 
year such as the war years of 1942 and 1943. Previous years 
carried from one to five maps per year and there are a consid- 
erable number of years when no supplementary maps were 
issued. The years from 1896, when the first monthly issues 
started, in which no maps were issued are the years 1897, 
1901, 1908, 1910, 1917, 1919, 1920, and 1928. Since 1928, 
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every year carried one or more maps. In the first six volumes 
in which the issues were irregular as listed elsewhere in this 
book, there were six supplementary maps. 

It is not always easy to determine the date on a map pub- 
lished by the National Geographic Society. During the last 
ten years or so, the maps are so folded and placed in the issue 
that the title and date are easily seen but in small sized type 
such as “Washington, December 1945." If the map has been 
refoldedit may be necessary to unfold the map and this makes 
for some difficulty because of the large size of many of these 
maps. Refolding them is also something of a task since, if they 
are not refolded along the original folds, they may be quite 
bulky and difficult to bind with the issue if that is desired. In 
my opinion, it is best to bind the supplementary maps sep- 
arately, or provide “map boxes” or “map volumes." 

In the older maps, the date is not given underneath the title 
but usually appears either in the lower right or left corner 
with a copyright notice. Of course, this also necessitates open- 
ing the map. In some of the very oldest supplementary maps 
like the two maps that accompany the January 1902 issue, 
the date is clearly stated. In some few cases, it is not easy to 
determine the exact date of issue of a map. 

The following list is a complete list of all 151 supplementary 
maps issued by the National Geographic Society from 1888 to 
1955. In each case, the year and month of issue are given. In 
the first six volumes issued from 1888 to 1895, the issues were 
not on a monthly basis and in these volumes, the year and 
day of the month of the issue are given. The title and the size 
of the map are also given. All size figures are in inches. In 
most cases, a short destription of the map is given and out- 
standing points about the map are emphasized. Comparisons 
with other maps are sometimes pointed out. This check list 
should be valuable for the collector of National Geographic 
Magazines who wishes to have a complete collection of maps. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF 
SUPPLEMENTARY MAPS 1888-1955 


[Dimensions in inches] 


1889 October 
Asheville District. 16% x 22 


1892 March 91 
Muir Glacier. 17% x 19% 


1892 March 31 
United States. 13 x 18 


1893 April 7 
Nuremburg Chronicle Map, 1493. 17 x 24 
Juan de la Cosa Map, 1500. 9% x 20 
Ruysch Map, 1508. 18% x 23 


1896 January 
Russia in Europe. 914 x 21% 


February 
T he Orinoco River. 19 x 18 


March ۱ 
Submarine Cables of the World. 30 x 48 
This large map in colors was published by the U. S. 
Navy, Bureau of Navigation. 


October 
Nansen Explorations. 914 x 15 


1898 March 
The Gold and Coal Fields of Alaska. 25 x 30 


This map was published in January, 1898, by the 
U. S. Geological Survey and was issued to subscribers 
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of the National Geographic Society in the March 
issue. It is probably the most beautiful early map in 
colors. 
May 

Cuba.9x18 

1899 June 
Theater of Military Operations in Luzon. 23% x 38 
Fifty-six years ago we were already interested in the 
Philippines and consequently this excellent map 


from the War Department of the United States was 
issued to subscribers. 


July 
Region Adjacent to the Nicaragua Canal Route. 
7% x 10% 
August 
South Polar Regions. 8 x 8 
November 
Vancouver's Chart No. 1. 15% x 18 
Vancouver's Chart No. 2. 15% x 18 
December 
Seat of War in Africa. 32 x 45 


This very large map is in black and vvhite and was 
printed by the United States War Department. In 
later years the National Geographic Society was to 
supply the War Department with maps. 


1900 January | 


Philippine Islands as the Geographical Center of the 
Far East. 716 x 10% 


September 
Northeastern China. 18% x 35% 


A very scarce map. From the War Department's file. 
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1902 January 
The Philippines. (Two maps) 1.34x 35 2.33 x 35% 
These are the rarest of all National Geographic 
Society maps. They were prepared by the United 
States War Department and are essentially Signal 
Corps maps of telegraph lines and cables. 


1903 February 

Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for February 
1903.21% x 32 

This is an exceedingly interesting specialized map 
for mariners. It shows the routes recommended for 
various sizes of steamships, the paths of cyclonic 
storms and many other nautical details. A rare map 
and the only one of its kind in the magazine. 


1904 January 
Alaskan Boundary Decision. 12 x 1916 


March 
War Map of Manchuria and Korea. 36 x 42 
A War Department map of this area. In black and 
white. It is interesting to compare this map with the 
later ones in color. 

May 
Alaska. 36 x 42 


1905 February 
Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection. 25 x 45 


June 
Seat of War in Manchuria. 18 x 44 


August 
Philippine Islands. 23 x 36 
A clear relief map of the Philippines. 
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October 

Region of the Panama Canal. 24x 33 © 
June 

Cotidal Lines for the World. 8 x 14 
August 

South America. 8 x 11 
October 

Cuba. 12 x 94 
July 

North Polar Regions. 17% x 17% 
March 

Africa. 1512 x 20 
May 

Mexico. 18 x 25 
January 


Countries Bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 9 x 18 
February 

Bird's Eye View of the Panama Canal. 9 x 18 
October 

China and its Territories. 17 x 23 


February 


Central America, Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Islands 
of the Caribbean Sea. 12% x 19 


Compare with later editions. 


1914 February 


Alaska. 1514 x 20 
Moderate interest only. 
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May 
Mexico. 16 x 24 
Of interestto collectors only. Latermaps are superior. 
August 
The New Balkan States and Central Europe. 17 x 22% 
World War 1 era map. 


July 
Europe and Adjoining Portions of Africa and Asia. 
28 x 32 


July 
Mexico. 20 x 29 


May 
Western T heater of War. 26% x 31 
Old war map. 
December 
The Races of Europe. 19% x 31 
Very interesting color map showing numerous 
"races" of Europe. 


February ۱ 
Europe Showing Countries as Established by the 
Peace Conference of Paris. 30 x 33 
Interesting in the light of history of the Second 
World War. 

May 
Asia and Adjoining Europe with a Portion of Africa. 
28 x 36 


October 
South America. 26 x 36 


December 
Mandatory Areas in the Pacific. 19 x 25 
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1922 February 


Countries of the Caribbean including Mezico, Cen- 


tral America,the West Indies and the Panama Canal. 
25 x 44 


October 
Africa. 27 x 30 


December 
World. 27% x 40 


1993 April 
United States. 26% x 36% 
An early map. Later maps are superior. 


1994. May 
North America. 27 x 37 


1995 November | 
The Arctic Regions. 18 x 19% 


Interesting map and convenient to handle because 
of its small size. 


1926 September 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Eastern 
Tennessee. 16 x 20 


Àn early "states" map. 


1927 February 


Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 
13x 18 


1929 January 
Map of Discovery 
Pictorial map. 
December 
Europe. 34. x 39 
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1930 January 
Florida. 13x 13 
April 
Louisiana. 13x 13 


1931 May 
Illinois. 19 x 19 
A good map in 1931 but “free” road maps today are 
far superior. 


1932 January 
Travels of George Washington. 20 x 29 
A. peace time map of the travels of an old warrior. 
Really interesting map. 


October 
Antarctic Regions. 19 x 26 


Geographic Society polar maps are always excellent. 


December 
World. 25% x 38 


1933 May 
United States. 26% x 40 


November 
Photographic Aerial Map of Vew York City. 
19% x 23 
Really a tremendous photograph with a map guide. 


December 
- Asia. 31 x 38 


1934. December 
Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. 


DA x 44 
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1935 June 
Africa. 29 x 31% 


December 
World. 23 x 44 


1936 June 
Canada. 27 x 40 


. See June, 1947, for a better map of this area. 
December 
Pacific Ocean. 31 x 38 
See also September, 1943. 


1937 June 
Modern Pilgrim’s Map of the British Isles. 29 x 35 
The April 1949 map is a greatly improved one. 
July 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 17 x 20 
One of the most interesting “local” maps ever issued 
by the National Geographic Society. 


December 
South America. 2634 x 37% 


1938 April 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 34x 39 


One of thirteen maps of this area published by the 
Society through 1954. 


July 


Historic and Scenic Reaches of the Nation’s Capitol. 
26% x 34% 


A beautiful, useful map — almost in antique style 
and useful for decorative purposes. 
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December 
Bible Lands and the Cradle of Western Civilization. 
25x 35 


An excellent map for Bible study. 


1939 April 

Reaches of New York City. 26% x 29 
One of the most decorative maps. Highly useful for 
New York City commuters and suburban travelers. 

July 
Atlantic Ocean. 25x 31 
Compare with September, 1941, and December, 
1955. 

October 
Central Europe and the Mediterranean. 26% x 36% 
Europe in the “old days.” 

December 


Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. 
24 x 41 


Although relatively old, this is still a useful map. 


1940 March 
Classical Lands of the rin, 26 x 35% 


Hundreds of notes about classical Greece and Rome 
make this an interesting map. 


May 
Europe and the Near East. 34 x 39 
The earliest wartime map of Europe. 


June 
Southwestern United States. 26 x 35 


December 
United States. 26% x 41 


Incorporated changes obtained from the 1940 census. 
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1941 March 


Indian Ocean including Australia, New Zealand and 
Malaysia. 25% x 3934 


A modern map with hundreds of historical notes. 


June 


Northwestern United States and Neighboring Cana- 
dian Provinces. 2616 x 33 


An excellent map for tourists of this area rich in 
national parks. 
September 
Atlantic Ocean. 25 x 31% 
See also July, 1939 map and December, 1955 
December 
World. 22 x 41 


A very decorative map of the two hemispheres. 


1942 February 
Theater of War in the Pacific Ocean. 20% x 26% 
A small early map of this area. Later maps are much 
more complete. 
May 
North America. 26% x 33 
July 


Theater of War in Europe, Africa and Western Asta. 
26% x 31 


Prepared on request to show the entire theater of 
war in Europe, Asia and Africa. At this time, no such 
map existed. 


October 
South America: 26% x 37% 
Compare with December, 1937 map. 
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December 
Asia. 26% x 40 


1943 February 
Africa. 2914 x 31% 
The first of five wartime maps to be issued during 
1943. 


April 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 22 x 41 
This is a companion map to the map of the world 
published in December, 1944. 


June 
Europe and the Near East. 34 x 39 
This issue contains an excellent article on The Mak- 
ing of Military Maps" which should be read by 
everyone interested in maps. See also “Maps for 
Victory" May, 1942. 


September 
Pacific Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 26% x 36% 
There are 56 special small insert maps of the islands 
on this large map. 


December 
World. 25 x 40 
One of thirteen large maps of the world issued from 
1888 to 1954. 


1944 April 
| Japan and Adjacent Regions of Asia and the Pacific 
Ocean. 26% x 3416 
This is a good map but the December, 1945 map of 
Japan is much more detailed. 
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July 

Germany and its Approaches. 26% x 33% 

Only detailed map of Germany issued by the Society. 
October 


Southeast Asia and Pacific Islands from the Indies 
and the Philippines to the Solomons. 26% x 46 


December 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia). 25 x 40 


The only supplementary map ever issued on Russia 
and likely to be thelast for some time! 


1945 March 
The Philippines. 1712 x 26 


One of the good effects of the war was a series of 


specialized maps such as this one of the Philippines 
and others below. 


June 

China. 26% x 37 

A noble map of this country. 
September 

Northeastern United States. 26% x 41 


One of a series of various parts of the country. See 
June, 1948 map. 


December | 
Japan and Korea. 26% x 37 


This is a magnificent map of an area that still is of 
the greatest interest to all of us. 


1946 February 
Northern Hemisphere. 21% x 24 
A useful and decorative map, suitable for framing. 
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April 
India and Burma. 25 x 30 
A fime example of a detailed map of an area little 
known to Americans and a map that would be almost 
impossible to get anywhere else except with consid- 
erable trouble and cost. | 


July 
United States of America. 2616 x 44 
Also available from the Society in an enlarged edi- 
tion, 43% x 67 inches. One of the first postwar maps 
of the United States. 


December 
Bible Lands and the Cradle of Western Civilization. 
2232 
A similar map was published with the December, 
1938 issue. Special inserts show the Holy Land, St. 
Paul's travels, The Crusades, and the traditional 
route of the Exodus. A “must” for all Bible students. 


1947 February | 
Southeastern United States. 26% x 30% 


One of a series. See June, 1948 map. 


June 
Canada, Alaska, and Greenland. 26% x 34% 


Good map to some little-known regions. 


October 
Countries of the Caribbean. 25 x 41 


December 
South Central United States. 94 x 9916 
One of a series. See June, 1948 map. 
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1948 March 
Australia. 25 x 31% 
An interesting feature of the map shows (by a small 
black symbol) where goods and passengers must be 


transferred because of changes in the width of the 
railroad tracks. 


June ۱ 
North Central United States. 26% x 28 


One of a series of other maps, the others being South- 
western U.S., June, 1940; Northwestern U.S., June, 
1941; Northeastern U.S., September, 1945; South- 
eastern U.S., February, 1947;and South Central U.S., 
December, ۰ 


September 
Washington(D.C.). 94 x 3116 


The finest map obtainable for the tourist in Wash- 
ington. Made so that it can be folded and used as a 
pocket map. Wonderfully clear and detailed. 


December 
Southwestern United States. 2316 x 3416 


1949 April 
British Isles. 2616 x 3916 


This is an accurate “pictorial’’ map with decorated 
borders, portraits, scenic ovals (cartouches) and very 
suitable for framing. It would be a fine addition to a 
library or study. 


June 
Europe and the Near East. 28% x 32 
A new map of Europe after World War II. 
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October 


Top of the World. 28% x 29% 

This is a different map in that it shows the Arctic 
regions and the topmost parts of the continents, 
Russia, Greenland, Iceland and Canada. A unique 
feature is a table of airline distances between north- 
ern cities similar to that shown on popular auto 
maps. 


December 


Classical Lands of the Mediterranean. 22 x 32 

An extremely interesting map of the ancient Greco- 
Roman world. There are 270 interesting historical 
notes on this map. Insets on the map show Ancient 
Rome, Athens and the World of Homer, Herodotus 
and Strabo. A valuable map for any student of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. Very decorative. 


1950 March 


Africa. 28% x 3114 
This map is drawn on a new projection, the “Cham- 
berlin Trimetric." 


June 


Northwestern United States and Neighboring Cana- 
dian Provinces. 2516 x 36% 


October 


South America. 28 x 39% 
One of the postwar series of “continent maps." 


December 


Western Europe. 29 x 37% 
A fine map of the popular “tourist countries." 
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1951 March 

Asia and Adjacent Areas. 29 x 37 

This is the fifth in the National Geographic’s post- 
war series of “continent maps.” It follows Australia, 
March, 1948; Europe and the Near East, June, 1949; 
Africa and the Arabian Peninsula, March, 1950; 
and South America, October, 1950. The North Amer- 
ica map, March, 1952,1s one of this series. 


June 
United States. 26% x 41 


Previous United States map was with the issue of 
July, 1946. Contains a useful list of 105 U.S. National 
parks and twenty-four Canadian parks. 


September 
Central Europe. 29 x 38% 
This is the second of a series. The first was issued 
December, 1950, Western Europe. 


December 
The World. 26% x 41 


1952 March 
North America. 28 x 35 


Last previous map of this area was in May, 1942. 
Especially interesting in the Arctic regions. 
June 
Southwest Asia. 97 x 37% 
Shows many new political divisions. 


September 
Far East. 29 x 4014 


December 
Pacific Ocean. 29 x 37% 
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1953 March 
Mexico and Central America. 27% x 37 


Ten colors. Scale = 55.4 miles per inch. 


June 
United States, Historical Map. 26% x 41 
Ten colors. There are 912 historical notes clearly 
printed on this map. 


October 
China Coast and Korea. 25 x 41% 


December 
Great Lakes Region. 28 x42 


Excellent map of the Midwest. 


1954 March 
West Indies. 29 x 37% 


Ten colors. Shows Cuba, Haiti, Florida Keys. De- 
tailed insets on all the smaller islands. If you are 
going on a cruise in this area — study this map. 


June 
California. 29 x 37 
Ten colors. A detailed map with a scale of 20.6 miles 
to the inch. Good detailed map of Yosemite. An un- 
usual feature is the indication of which passes are 
open the year around for the convenience of auto 
travelers. Incidentally, at this time, ten percent of 
all of the Geographic’s subscribers, or 225,000, live 
in California. 

August 
Northern Europe. 90 x 36 
Ten colors. This map together with that of Western 
Europe, December, 1950, and that of Central Europe, 
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September, 1951, are drawn on the same scale of 
39.46 miles to the inch. Good for students of the “cold 
war." 


December 
Northern Africa. 29 x 41 


Ten colors. This map should be used in connection 
with that of Southwest Asia, June, 1952, which is on 
the same scale. 


1955 March 

Eastern South America. 29 x 40% 
Ten colors. An exceptionally complete map of Brazil 
and probably the best that can be obtained any- 
where. 

June 
New England. 29 x 42 
Ten colors. One of the local maps with descriptive 
notes of which there are 553. 

September 
Southeast Asia. 29 x 34 


Ten colors. À highly topical map of the Indonesia 
area. 


December 
Atlantic Ocean. 298 x 39 


Ten colors. See also maps for July, 1939 and Septem- 
ber, 1944. 
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PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENTS 


APS constitute most of the supplements issued with the 

National Geographic Magazine but for many years, at 
different intervals without any regularity, there has been 
issued a series of pictorial supplements consisting of photo- 
graphs reproduced in large size, reproductions of paintings 
or enlargements of certain illustrations in the magazine. 
These vary greatly in size and form and were issued mostly in 
the years 1911 to 1928. However, as recently as 1952 a very 
fine pictorial supplement was issued. Some of them are pan- 
oramas of mountain scenes and one of them is almost eight 
feet in length! They also vary greatly in artistic merit. Some 
of them would be suitable for framing and others would not 
fit into modern decorating schemes at all. A complete descrip- 
tive chronological list is here given for the collector who feels 
that he must have this series for his set to be complete. 


1903 November 
Wrangell Mountains, Alaska. 10 x 43% inches. Pan- 


orama from photograph. 


1911 April 
The Hour of Prayer; In the Sahara Desert. 7 x 18 
inches. A photogravure in sepia. 


June 
Our Mountain Panorama (Canadian Rockies). Nine 
inches by eight feet, four inches. 
December 
The Palms. (Trees) 10% x 24 inches. Photogravure in 
sepia. 
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1912 February 


Bird's-Eve View of the Panama Canal. 10 x 19 inches. 
Colored Panorama. 


May 
Majesty of the Matterhorn. 17 x 22 inches. Photo- 
graph. One of the best of the pictorial supplements. 
December 


Lure of the Frozen Desert (Polar Regions). 9 x 23 
inches. 


1913 April 
Ruins of an Ancient Inca Capital; Machu Picchu. 
7% x 19 inches. 
May 
The Monarch of the Canadian Rockies — Robson 
Peak. 18% x 47 inches. 
July 


Doe and Twin Fauns. 9% x 12% inches. Flashlight 
Photograph. 


1915 March 


Mall; Washington, D.C. 10 x 18 inches. Colored Pan- 
orama. 


Ultimate Washington. 10 x 18 inches. Colored Pan- 
orama. 


1916 March 
Lhasa — The Mecca of the Buddhist Faith. 9% x 32 
inches. 
April 
Oldest Living Thing (General Sherman Tree). 10 x 
25 inches. 
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1917 


1918 


1921 


1923 


1926 


1927 


May 
Greatest Achievement of Ancient Man in America, 
the Fortress Sacsahuaman, Peru. 7 x 33 inches. 


November 
Alaskan Brown Bear. 10 x 14 inches. 


August 
Babes in the Woods (Bears). 12% x 19 inches. 


February 
A we-Inspiring Spectacle of the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes. 8 x 26 inches. 


January 
The Argosy of Geography (Sailing Ship). 19 x 24 
inches. A handsome reproduction of a photograph. 


August 
Hark (Deer). 10 x 13 inches. 


February 
The Great Wall of China. 9% x 4516 inches. 


September 
Peasant Home in Corsica. 13 x 19 inches. 


May 
Boyhood of Raleigh. Reproduction in color of the 
painting by Sir John Millais. 


November 
Vasco da Gama at the Court of the Zamorin of Cali- 
cut. 934 x 12 inches. A reproduction in color of the 
painting by Jose Velloso Salgado. 
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1928 March 


The Discoverer. 10 x 32inches. Reproduction in color 
of a painting by N. C. Wyeth. 


May 
Commander Byrd at the North Pole. 9% x 13 inches. 
Reproduction in color of a painting by N. C. Wyeth. 


July 
Caravels of Columbus. 9% x 13 inches. Reproduction 
in color of a painting by N. C. Wyeth. 


September 
Fate Directs the Faltering Footsteps of Columbus. 


10 x 13 inches. A reproduction in color of a painting 
by Alfred Dehodencq. 


November 
Map of Discovery (Eastern Hemisphere). 16% x 18% 
inches. Reproduction in color of a painting by N. C. 
Wyeth. One of two maps suitable for framing. One of 
the best of the pictorial supplements. 


1929 January 
Map of Discovery (Western Hemisphere). 16% x 18% 
inches. A mate to the previous map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Also by N. C. Wyeth. This set is very 
useful for framing. All of the paintings by N. C. 
Wyeth in this series can be seen at the National Geo- 
graphic Society's headquarters in Washington. 


1936 May 
Curvature of the Earth. 16% x 24 inches. Photograph. 
The famous aerial photograph by Captain Albert ۰ 
Stevens. 
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1952 January 

The Adoration of the Magi. 18 x 18 inches. Full color 
reproduction of the painting by Fra Angelico and 
Fra Filippo Lippi. This remarkable reproduction was 
sent with the January 1952 issue as a Christmas gift. 
It shows the improvement in color processes since 
the last previous color supplement in 1929. This is a 
magnificent print of tremendous appeal and no col- 
lector should fail to have it. It is to be hoped that the 
Society will issue more like it. At this writing in 1955, 
no similar print has yet been distributed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


HE National Geographic Magazine covers such an inter- 
esting period in the development of business and industry 
that its advertisements reflect this progress and make it a fer- 
tile source for study. It was during the last sixty years that our 
industrial giants grew up and of course part — and a large 
part — of their expansion was gained through the use of ad- 
vertisements. The National Geographic Magazine started to 
carry advertisements in the year 1896 and has carried them 
continuously to this day. Today a full page ad costs $5,800 
and of course this cost is based on the very large circulation 
of about 2,150,000 subscribers. The National Geographic 
Magazine is a “quality” magazine and is read by persons who 
have the means of indulging their desires to travel and to buy 
luxuries. The editors of the magazine recognized this long 
ago and during the early nineties, they ran ads for advertisers 
in which they pointed out that the subscribers to the maga- 
zine of that early time were people of “wealth” and taste. 
At first, the majority of the ads were inserted by the large 
railroad companies of the country who assumed, probably 
with good judgment, that people who were interested in geo- 
graphy and foreign places would want to satisfy their urges 
in this respect, and would have to travel, if at all, by railroad. 
In those days, the automobile was as yet unknown and roads 
for it to travel on — yet to come. Consequently, the ads were 
placed by the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Santa Fe, the Chicago 
and Great Western, the Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
the Florida Central, and many others. Some of them were 
quite enterprising in that they organized tours and even 
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mountain-climbing expeditions. One ad for a trip to Mt. Rai- 
nier, for instance, asserted that “the climbing of Mt. Rainier 
was not mandatory” and that those who wished to remain 
behind could “botanize” on the lower slopes! This advertising 
by the railroads has continued to the present day with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio ads still appearing after sixty years 
although in a different form. 

Another business that has been advertising since the oldest 
days is the typewriter business. The Remington and Smith 
typewriter people show quaint illustrations of their machines 
and the stenographers of that day also appear quaint. Other 
firms that wrote letters by typewriter were competing with 
the printers and they advertised that you would be better off 
by using their typewritten letters at two thousand letters for 
$10.00 — and all typed individually! 

As might be expected, the book publishers were represented 
in the oldest issues from 1896 to 1905. McClure and many 
other publishers advertised their current books on travel and 
exploration. One of the interesting ads is the announcement 
of the two volume work on Constantinople by Edwin A. Gros- 
venor, Professor at Amherst College who was the father of 
Gilbert Grosvenor, editor — for many years — of the maga- 
zine. But geography was not the only subject of book adver- 
tisers. In June of 1898, there appears an ad for the book Sex 
Worship. This might surprise many who think of the Vic- 
torian era as one not devoted to this subject so widely discussed 
and published today! In 1902, the famous Hound of the 
Baskervilles and other Sherlock Holmes books by A. Conan 
Doyle were advertised. The ten volume set of Burton Holmes 
Travelogues was a “natural” for advertisers in this magazine. 

Along with these ads, there slipped in an ad for R.I.P.A.N.S. 
which was a patent medicine which was claimed to “Banish 
Pain and Prolong Life.” Another prominent advertiser in the 
old days was the “dry goods” concern of Woodward and Loth- 
rop of Washington, D.C., which advertised dry goods, office 
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furniture and many other things. In 1902, the first ad for 
photographic apparatus appeared with a Bausch and Lomb 
ad which announced a $3,000 Prize Contest for photographs. 
It was not until 1908 that the Eastman Kodak Co. started to 
advertise their cameras and their ads still appear today. They 
were regular advertisers and their ads form a history of the 
development of photography in this country. In 1903, Judd 
and Detweiler, the printers of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine inserted an ad and they do that to this day. The piano 
people discovered this quality market too and in 1907, Stein- 
way advertised, followed a little later by Knabe and Chicker- 
ing. Àn appeal is made to “art lovers" to buy a set of books 
called Women of All Nations and the illustration is one cal- 
culated to appeal to this type of reader. Luxury foods were 
also advertised, coffee, and fine cigars. Encyclopedias were 
early to advertise in the Geographic and the makers of fine 
watches, Waltham and Hamilton, showed their best wares. 
Watch manufacturers still find the National Geographic 
Magazine a good medium today. In between, such things as 
baking powder, long underwear and a “magic folding um- 
brella” were advertised. An interesting ad in these old issues 
claims a method of killing rats through the use of a virus, a 
method widely used today to kill pests, especially rabbits and 
Japanese beetles. 

The first sign of a revolution in American travel and life 
appeared in the year 1908. In that year, a full page advertise- 
ment appears for the “Rambler” automobile. This was fol- 
lowed shortly by ads for underground gasoline tanks. Of 
course, automobiles were in development before 1909, but it 
was not until that date that a manufacturer ran an ad in a 
popular magazine such as the Geographic although earlier 
ads appear in other magazines. From that time on, the ads of 
the Geographic show a continuous history of the automobile. 
The ads of the period from 1909 to 1930 are in great demand 
by collectors of automobiliana. 
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The period from 1908 to 1920 is especially rich in adver- 
tisements of early automobiles and accessories for them, es- 
pecially tires and chains. Texaco Motor Oil was already being 
advertised in 1912 and “3 in 1” Oil was used for polishing 
cars in those days. The ads of the cars themselves are curious 
and interesting. Some have drawings but most of them have 
photographs. In the year 1913, Reo, Packard, Marmon, White, 
Winton, Hudson, and Pierce Arrow were all being advertised. 
The famous electric cars put out by Detroit and Ohio also were 
featured. In 1914, the Locomobile Company started a series 
of ads which continued for quite a few years showing photo- 
graphs of their de luxe cars. In 1915 Chandler and Paige ad- 
vertised and in 1916, these were followed by the Mitchell, 
Pathfinder and Saxon Six, names which mean little today but 
were common enough in those days. In 1917 and 1918, Dodge, 
Moon, Apperson and Maxwell all appear. Most of these ads 
are full page which make a history of the development of the 
automobile from the pages of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. There are probably around 250 full page ads for these 
cars in the period from 1908 to 1920. 

Lighting history also can be traced in the old issues. In 1911 
ads appear for Welsbach gas mantles known to all who lived 
in that period. In 1914, ads show the new Mazda bulbs and 
electric fans are also extensively advertised. The growing 
economy of the country is reflected in the ads for Elco motor- 
boats. Vacuum cleaners of peculiar construction are offered 
and in 1915, the famous Gillette safety razor first appears in 
the Geographic. Victor and Columbia start to advertise their 
records and show pictures of their recording artists, among 
whom are Caruso and Patti. 

Food products are not neglected, of course, and the Quaker 
Oats Company was busy advertising the merits of 0 
Rice" and ““Puffed Wheat" not to mention “Quaker Oats” and 
“Bubbled Nuts.” Chewing gum by Beeman is for sale and 
“Egyptian Deities” — cigarettes — are also advertised. “Cream 
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of Wheat" and “Corn Puffs” are sandwiched between “Arrow 
Shirts" and billiard tables. Furniture, bookcases (sectional) 
and guns follow “Gruen” watches. Fountain pens (Water- 
man), grapefruit, and “Nabisco” wafers all come forward. 

Prominent among the ads of the 1910 to 1920 period are 
advertisements of financial investment houses offering bond 
issues and media of investment at five, six and seven per cent 
interest. Others are willing to offer their investment counsel 
for a fee. Insurance companies also offer to insure your valu- 
ables or your life. Although this period covers the First World 
War, there is not much evidence in the ads that a war was 
being waged. A few United States ads for U.S. Bonds— Liberty 
Loans — do appear. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
many full page ads about their services and they have been 
consistent advertisers to this day. So have the Encyclopedia 
Britannica people although the ownership of this famous 
work has changed hands many times. Books continued to be 
well advertised in the Geographic in this period. The ads from 
1920 through 1955 present a continually changing panorama 
of the tastes of people who can afford the best things of life, 
travel, good food, nice homes and insurance to protect these 
things! Today the ads for television and high fidelity sound 
equipment have supplanted the old Victrola ads while air- 
plane transport ads outnumber the railroads which still ad- 
vertise as extensively as they did sixty years ago. Electric 
blankets have taken the place of long underwear and mar- 
velously complex and efficient cameras have taken the place 
of the old Kodaks. Things have changed but in many ways, 
they are still the same. For those who have lived for the half 
century covered from 1905 to 1955, the ads of the Geographic 
will present a nostalgic record; for those who are much 
younger, they will still present an interesting and curious 
pageant of American advertising on a high plane. 
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CENSUS OF COMPLETE SETS 


HE collector of National Geographic Magazines will 

sometimes want to compare his early issues with those in 
libraries or to study the articles which can be found only in 
the early numbers. Although practically every one of the 
more than ten thousand libraries in this country will have 
a collection of Geographics, there are relatively few that 
have complete sets. In 1935 my book Collecting National Geo- 
graphic Magazines listed thirty-seven complete sets in the 
libraries of the United States. The present list records fifty- 
nine complete sets in the United States and two in Canada. 
Undoubtedly, there are others unrecorded. It can be expected 
that in the future, this list will be increased. Such an increase 
is frequently by donation of a private collector who gives 
his set to his alma mater. The sixty-one sets known to be 
extant in libraries are a considerable number for a periodical 
that had so few original members but there are even more 
complete sets in existence than this number would indicate. 

I refer of course to the sets which are known to be complete 
and are in the possession of individuals. 1 know personally of 
about forty such complete sets which 1 have completed for 
various individuals. Their location cannot always be known 
exactly since often this changes with death and taxes. Some 
are left as inheritances and others are sold. Now and then 
some are destroyed and others are given away or broken up. 
All in all, there exist probably about one hundred complete 
sets of the National Geographic Magazine in this country and 
Canada. 
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LIST OF COMPLETE SETS IN LIBRARIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Alabama, Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute 
California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Public Library 
California, Palo Alto 
Stanford University 
California, San Francisco 
Academy of Sciences 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
Library of Parliament 
University of Ottawa 
Connecticut, Middletown 
Wesleyan University 
Connecticut, New Haven 
Yale University 
District of Columbia, Washington 
Georgetown University 
Library of Congress 
National Geographic Society 
Public Library of the District of Columbia 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
U.S. Geological Survey 
U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution 
U.S. Weather Bureau 
Illinois, Chicago 
Newberry Library 
Illinois, Evanston 
Northwestern University 
Illinois, Urbana 
University of Illinois 
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Indiana, Indianapolis 
Indianapolis Public Library 
Indiana, Terre Haute 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Iowa, Ames 
State College of lowa 
Iowa, Iovva City 
State Historical Society 
University of Iowa 


Kansas, Topeka 

Kansas State Historical Society 
Maryland, Baltimore 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Johns Hopkins University 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

Amherst College 
Massachusetts, Boston 

Boston Public Library 

Boston Athenaeum 
Massachusetts, Cambridge 

Arnold Arboretum 

Harvard University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Museum of Comparative Zoology 
Massachusetts, Worcester 

Clark University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor | 

University of Michigan 
Michigan, Detroit 

Detroit Public Library 
Michigan, Lansing 

Michigan State College 
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Missouri, Rollo 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
Missouri, St. Louis 
St. Louis Public Library 
New Jersey, New Brunswick 
Rutgers University 
New York, Albany 
New York State Library 
New York, 0 
Buffalo Public Library 
New York, Ithaca 
Cornell University 
New York, New York 
American Geographical Society 
American Museum of Natural History 
Columbia University 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York Public Library 
New York, Rochester 
University of Rochester 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Western Reserve Historical Society 
Ohio, Delaware 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Library 
South Carolina, Columbia 
University of South Carolina 
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Texas, Austin 

University of Texas 
Virginia, Richmond 

Richmond Public Library 
Washington, Seattle 

University of Washington 
Wisconsin, Madison 

University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Public Library 
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RECORD CHART 


N the acquisition of old issues of the National Geographic 

Magazine, the collector will often find it convenient to 
have some kind of a record to find out at a glance whether a 
particular issue has already been acquired or not. Such a chart 
is given on the following pages and shows the year and cor- 
responding volume number in Roman numerals as printed on 
the covers of the magazine. A letter “S” in the corner of the 
box for any issue indicates that a supplement was issued with 
that particular issue. The exact title and size of this supple- 
ment can be found under the chapter on “Maps.” It is recom- 
mended that the acquisition of issues be noted on this chart 
as they are bought or otherwise acquired. In the case of the 
first six volumes, because of the irregularity in the number of 
issues per volume, a different style chart is used which is self 
explanatory. The information on supplements is complete 
through the year 1955 but as space is included for the years 
through 1965, the information on supplements should be 
brought up to date when the maps are issued and acquired. 
Only map supplements have been recorded on this chart as 
the pictorial supplements are issued too infrequently to be 
recorded. 


RECORD CHART 


Reconp CHART NATIONAL Grocrapoic MAGAZINES 


VoLumes I-VI 
Number Vol. [ Vol. II Vol. III Vol. IV Vol. V Vol. VI | ^ 
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"S" indicates map supplement. 
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VoLumes XXV-LXXVIII 1914-1940 


Volumo Jan.| Feb, Mar.| Apr.|May|Junc| Year Volume July| Aug.|Sept | Oct.|Nov.| Dec 


1914 XX VI 
1915/X XVIII 
192]0XXX 
1917 XXXII 
1918 XXXIV 
1919 XXXVI 
1920 XXXVIII 
1921 XL 
1922|XLII 

1923 XLIV 
1924|XLVI 

1925 XLVIII 


1927|LII 
1928|LIV 
1929|LVI 
1930|LVIII 
1931|LX 
1932|LXTI 
1933LXIV —— 
1934|LXVI 
| S [1essl.x vir 
SÎ 1936 Lxx 
is i MN ۸ ۱ ۱ ایب‎ 
ات2987‎ | | | |} Sasso — 
1938|LX XIII 1938 LXXIV 
1939 LXXV 1939|LX XVI 
1940 /LXXVI | | EH او‎ S[1940 LXXVIII 


MIM]! MI MN! MI MI Mm! wn] wn 


"S" indicates map supplement. 
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VOLUMES LX 6 0. ۳ 0 1941-1965 


Ycar Volumo | Jan.) Feb |Mar.| Apr.| May/June] Year Volumo  |July|Aug.[Scpt| Oct.|Nov.| Dec. 


1941] LX XIX S | 1941| ی‎ 
1942|LX XXI 
1943 L XX XIII 


— — 


1944 LX X XV S 
1945|LX X XVII 

1946 LX X XIX 

1947| X CI 


1948| X CIII 


1949 X CV 


— al 


1950| X. CVII 


1951|XCIX 


1952,CI 


س — 


(9 1 


1954;CV 


—  و‎ 


1955|CVII 


1956|CIX 


1957|C XI 


1901 


1959|CX V 


1960 CX VII 


1961|CXIX 


1962|CX XI 


1963|CX XIII 


1964|CX XV 


1965|CX XVII 


"S" indicates map supplement. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
INDEX 1888-1298 


Across Nicaragua with Transit 
and Machete by R. E. Peary. 
Vol. I, No. 4, October 1889, 
p. 272 


Across the Gulf by Rail to Key 
West by J. B. Browne. June 
1896, p. 203 


ÁFRICA 
Africa, its Past and Future by 
G. G. Hubbard. Vol. I, No. 2, 
April 1889, p. 99 


Africa Since 1888 by G. G. Hub- 
bard. May 1896, p. 157 


Gold Coast, Ashanti and Ku- 
massi by G. K. French, January 
1897, p. 1 


Heart of Africa by E. C. Hore. 
Vol. III, No. 5, February 19, 
1892, p. 239 


Witwatersrand and the Revolt 
of the Uitlanders by G. F. Beck- 
er. November 1896, p. 349 


AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture in the Yukon Val- 
ley by S. Jackson. April 1898, 
p. 189 


Economic Aspects of Soil Ero- 
sion, Parts 1 and 2, by N. S. 
Shaler. Part 1, October 1896, 
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p. 328. Part 2, November 18906, 
p. 368 


Irrigation in California by W. 
H. Hal. Vol. I, INo. 4, October 
1889, p. 277 


Irrigation Problem in Montana 
by H. M. Wilson. Vol. IT, No. 3, 
July 1890, p. 212 


ALASKA 


Agriculture in the Yukon Val- 
ley by S. Jackson. April 1898, 
p. 189 


Alaska and its Mineral Re- 
sources by S. F. Emmons. April 
1898, p. 139 


Alaskan Boundary Survey by 
T. C. Mendenhall, J. E. Mc- 
Grath, J. H. Turner. Vol. IV, 
No. 6, February 8, 1893, p. 177 


Civil Government of Alaska by 
G. C. Perkins, April 1898, p. 172 


Climatic Conditions of Alaska 
by A. W. Greely. April 1898, 
p. 132 


` Conditions and Possibilities of 


Agriculture in Alaska by W. 
H. Evans. April 1898, p. 178 


Discovery of Glacier Bay, Alas- 
ka by E. R. Scidmore. April 
1896, p. 140 ۱ 


INDEX 1883-1298 


Expedition through the Yukon 
District by C. W. Hayes. Vol. 
IV, No. 5, May 15, 1892, p. 117 


Ice Cliffs on the Kowiak River 
by J. C. Cantwell. October 1896, 
p. 345 


Notes on the Wild Fowl and 
Game Animals of Alaska by E. 


VV. Nelson. April 1898, p. 121. 


Overland Routes to the Klon- 
dike by H. Garland. April 1898, 
p. 113 


Recent Explorations in Alaska 
by E. R. Scidmore. Vol. V, No. 
5, January 31, 1894, p. 173 


Sushitna River, Alaska by W. A. 
Dickey. November 1897, p. 322 
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